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THE 
E T EOF 


OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, exc. &c. 


Wen perſons, who have been accuſtomed 
to think and to act together, happen to diſagree 
in opinion upon any queſtion of moment, they 
ſeldom confine themſelves to a fair diſcuſſion of 
its merits, but deſcend to perſonalities ; and up- 
braid each other with inconſiſtency and cotrup- 
tion. 'The late affairs of France, more than 
any ſubject of foreign politics, have divided the 
opinions, and alienated the affections of men, 
who were formerly united by the harmony of 
their ſentiments, not leſs than by their common 
zeal for the party to which they belonged. 

The perſons, in this country, who have made 
up their minds upon French politics, and who 
diſpute and write upon that ſubject, may be ar- 
ranged under three ſeveral claſſes or deſcriptions. 
The firſt comprehends thoſe, who, from the be- 


ginning, diſapproved of the Revolution in 
A France 
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France, and all the meafures purſued in confe- 


quence of it. To the ſecond, are to be aſſigned 
thoſe who approved of that Revolution, as dicta- 
ted by ſound patriotiſm, and neceſſary, expedi- 
ent, and beneficial to the people. The third 
claſs, having formerly agreed with theſe, are al- 
ſo wellwiſhers to the ſecond Reyolution, which 
had for its object the diſſolution of the monarchy, 
and the eſtabliſhment of a republic; and though 
they do not openly and direQly juſtify the mea- 


ſures by which it has been effected, yet many 


of them diſcover unequivocal, ſymptoms of an 
inclination to palliate them, and to acquit their 
authors of the heavy charges which have been 
brought againſt them. . 4 

To the firſt claſs, no ſhadow, of 3 | 
can be imputed ; and however erroneous or dan-. 
gerous their principles may be, they are not de- 
nied the merit of being true to them, while 
they arraign indiſcriminately the whole ſeries 
of meaſures adopted by the Revolutioniſts in 
France, ſince the firſt invaſion of regal authori- 
ty. It may appear more difficult to determine, 
where the inconfiſtency lies, and to ſettle the 
controverſy between the ſecond and third claſ- 
ſes ; namely, thoſe who approved of the firſt Re- 
volution, but went no farther ; and thoſe who | 


have gone on approving, and are as much the 


friends 


630 


friends of the preſent Convention, as they were 


} 1 


of the firſt National Aﬀembly. 

Having thought favourably of the firſt French 
Revolution, and wiſhed well to it, becauſe I be- 
lieved that it was calculated to remove oppteſ- 
ſion, to promote the intereſt of humanity, liber- 
ty, religion, and virtue, I mult become falſe to 
every principle by which J profeſs to regulate 
my conduct, if I now viewed, with favour or in- 
dulgence, a train of meaſures which have 
_ thwarted theſe ends; and engendered tyranny, 
immorality, cruelty, and profaneneſs, without 
any parallel in the hiſtory of monarchical go- 
vernment. Humanity is the compaſs by which 
I ſteer my political courſe, and it muſt ever 
keep me far from regions abounding with op- 
preſſion, and polluted with blood. 

I. It muſt be obvious to every perſon of 
diſcernment, not to ſay feeling, that the turn 
of affairs in France, fince the ſubverſion of 
the monarchy, has been productive of the 
moſt enormous cruelties, It were equally 
diſtreſsful and ſuperfluous, to enter into a detail 
of events ſo recent and awful; nor is it poſſible 
to affix to them any epithets of deteſtation, ade- 
quate to the indignant emotions and deep af- 
fliction, by which they have been engraven u- 
pon the hearts of the virtuous and compaſſion- 
ate. In this view, the authors of them may be 

conſidered 


6 

conſidered as enemies to the peace of mankind, 
in every region of the univerſe. From the 
frame of our nature, it is impoſſible, that we 
can be indifferent to the ſufferings of our fel- 
low creatures, at any time, or in any place. 
The painful ſenſations, produced by reading 
the hiſtory of calamitous events in ages and 
countries remote, are faint and tranſient, in 
compariſon with thoſe, which are excited by 
the fight or recital of ſimilar events, in our own 
ay times, and which come nearer to our own 
[ ö * caſe“. As the lapſe of time gradually blunts 
| W the edge of ſorrow occaſioned by domeſtic ca- 
lamities, fo a long interval operates at once to 

the ſame effect, by checking acuteneſs of feel- 

ing, and by contracting duration of ſorrow, for 
the miſering. of mankind which happened ages 
before 1 1 born. The evidence of their 
exiſtence ſeems to be impaired by the ſucceſſion 
[ of years which have intervened; and a. dil; 
ſimilitude of manners, ſentiments and intereſts, 
| place the ſufferers in a ſubordinate rank, and 
| | among 


If the feeling for paſt calamities was as intenſe, as for 
thoſe which are prefent or near, the life of man would be a 
continued ſcene of forrow and unprofitable ſympathy ; where- 
as the quick perception of ſurrounding miſeries admits of long 
intervals of tranquillity, while it ſtimulates to exertions, 
which may often remove or mitigate the ſufferings which are 
the objects of it, 


. 


among a different ſpecies of beings, Reſem- 
blance of external circumſtances, and a variety 
of analogies, render the operation of pity more 
prompt and lively towards our unfortunate 
cotemporaries, The minuteneſs of detail; 
the. ſeries and ſucceſſion of ſufferings; the 
ſpecification of names; the. dignity and di- 
ſtinction of the ſufferers, give a preciſion to 
our ideas; and confer a force upon evidence, 
which abſorbs our attention, and intereſts, 
us, with the deepeſt concern, in tragical 
ſcenes paſſing under our own eye. The pro- 
ſeriptions in ancient Rome; the maſſacre of 
the infant children in judea; the cruelties of 
the Spaniards in America; are events, of 
which we read with horror, rather than ſorrow-; 
neither do they ſettle in the mind, nor long in- 
terrupt our buſineſs or pleaſure. But, the ſuf- 
ferings of African flaves now going on ; the fe- 
rocious maſſacte of the Swiſs guards *; and the 
| butchering 


The friends of the French Convention ſeem to conſider 
it, as a matter of great importance, to aſcertain, whether the 
Pariſian mob, or the Swiſs guards, fired firſt upon the 10th of 
Auguſt 1792, as if the whole diſpute turned upon this hinge. 
For my own part, 1 do not think it of the leaſt conſequence 
he the queſtion is determined; nor, as circumſtances ſtood, 
ſuppoſing it proved that the Swiſs guards began the fire, 

. will 
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butchering of priſoners in cold blood; the 
murder of an innocent prince, who, if it had 
not been for the goodneſs of his heart, would 
never have been at the mercy of his enemies; 
of a helpleſs woman, whoſe deſcent, and beau- 
ty, and previous ſufferings, muſt have wrung 
compaſſion from the moſt obdurate heart; the 

violation 


will it acquit the Pariſians of the charge of brutal aſſaſſina- 
Non. | 7785 

The Pariſian mob had often threatened the deſtruction of 
the Swiſs; the day preceding the attack, they were employ- 


ed in collecting arms and cannon, and had invited multitudes 


of deſperate men, from every part of the country, as auxili- 
artes. In the morning of the fatal day, they advanced in 
great force to the Thuilleries with the profeſſed purpoſe of 


attacking the guards; preſſed forward, and gained ground 
upon them. Did not every principle of ſelf-defence, as well 


as the obligations of duty, impoſe upon the Swiſs the indiſ- 
penſible neceſſity of reſiſtance? Would they not have been 
guilty of puſillanimity, faithleſſneſs, and infatuation, if they 
had not reſiſted ? J have the molt certain aſſurance, that a man 
has ſwore to take away my life; I ſee him approaching witk 
2 firelock in his hand; he clevates it, takes his aim at me, is 
juſt drawing the trigger, when I fire upon him, and ſave my 


life at the expence of his. Is there any court of juſtice 


which would condemn me for murder ? Is there any indivi- 


dual, who would not, from the inſtinctive impulſe of his own 


ſympathy, applaud what I had done ? 
The maſſacre of the Swiſs guards, I conſider as one of the 


maoſt wanton, ferocious deeds ever committed in a civilized 


eountry ; and I cannot help ſuſpecting the heart of the man 
who vindicates it. 


CE | 
violation of every circumſtance of tenderneſs 
and delicacy ; the contrivance of every indig- 
nity that could aggravate the horrors of the 
laſt ſcene ; theſe inſtances, fo tragical and ſo 
near, overwhelm the hearts of the humane, in 
every country, with anguiſh and amazement. 
It is impoſſible to forget them; they conti 
nually preſs upon the mind and break its 
peace; a perpetual gloom overſhadows the 

imagination, and diſturbs the repoſe of the 
night with melancholy thoughts, and turbulent 
dreams. Hence, when we ſpeak or write ae 
bout miſeries that are paſt long ago, deſcription 
ſurpaſſes our feeling; but, with reſpe& to 
thoſe which are immediately preſent, we can- 
not utter what we feel ; words poorly convey 
the hidden anguiſh of the heart. 

Under the influence of theſe impreſſions and 
reflections, the conduct and meaſures of the 
French Convention are condemned, not merely 
for the internal diſaſters they have produced, 
but alſo on account of their more extenſive ef- 
fects, in diffuſing affliction, and encroaching eſ. 
ſentially upon the tranquillity of mankind 
at large. As the happineſs of the individual de- 
pends not upon his own good fortune and beha- 
viour alone, but upon the condition and tem- 
per of his friends and neighbours ; ſo the hap- 
pinefs of collective bodies and detached com- 


munitts 8, | 
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munities, muſt be connected, in ſome degree, 
with the behaviour of co-exiſtent communities 
and ſocieties, not only as ſuch behaviour affects 
their civil, or political ſituation, but as it operates 


upon the unchangeable feelings of the human 
heart. Let any perſon of ſenſibility and reflection 


compare the ſtate of his mind, with reſpect to 
tranquillity and enjoyment during the laſt three 
years, with what it was in the preceding period 
of his life, muſt he not be convinced, that the 
crimes' and calamities of France have come 
home to hicafelf, and made a deep breach upon 
his happineſs ? Will he not feelingly adopt the 
exclamation of Job, Would it were with me 


as in the years that are paſt!” Will he not 


reckon himſelf unfortunate in the allotment of 
his exiſtence, at a period, fo much darkened by 
the guilt and ſufferings of his fellow-creatures. 
The celebrated Mr Gibbons exprefles himſelf, 
as far as I can remember, to this effect: That, 


if it had been left to a wiſe man, to ſelect, from 


the revolution of ages, the particular period in 
which he would have wiſhed his own exiſtence 
to have fallen, he could not have heſitated a- 


bout preferring the reign of the Antonines; as, 


in every view, moſt favourable to virtue and 
happineſs. Confidering upon what a tottering 
baſis that happineſs muſt ſtand, which depends 


upon the life of an individual; and that, even 
in 


= 


in the peaceful reign of the Antonines, ths 
ſword of tyranny was ſuſpended by a fingle 
hair, over the heads of a people otherwiſe free 
and profperous, T am not aſhamed to differ in 
opinion from the illuſtrious hiſtorian; and, with- 
out any diſparagement to other times and other 
countries, I ſhould have been well pleaſed to 
have lived and died a citizen of Great Britain, 
after the Revolution 1688. The ſecurity of pro- 
perty, the enlargement of liberty, the progreſs 
of ſcience and civilization, during that period, 
aſcertain a pre-eminence of domeſtic and politi- 
cal felicity that will bear a compariſon with any 
former age; and, if imperfections of Govern- 
ment, and hardſhips, affecting either individuals 
or any claſs of men, ſtill remained, we were con- 
ſoled by the anticipation of improvement and 
redreſs, which, from the extending influence of 
liberal ſentiments, could be at no great diſtance. 
But, behold, when the ſky promiſed fixed ſere- 
nity, the clouds begin to gather, the horizon 
is darkened, the ſtorm burſts and lays waſte the 
neighbouring fields, and we tremble, left its 
ſpreading fury ſhould next conſume our own 
habitations. To ſpeak without a figure, the de- 
pravity of human nature has ſuddenly broken 
out into ſuch exceſs of atrocity, as outdoes all 
examples of ſavage ages, and brings indelible 
3 upon the character of our ſpecies. Not 
B only 


( 10 ) 
only are our feelings outraged, but the dignity 
of the rational nature is affronted by the flagi- 
tious deeds of thoſe who belong to it. 
The claim of human nature to dignity may 
be controverted, and, perhaps, pretenſions to 
it may have been carried too high, and its cha- 
racter embelliſhed by the pride of imagination; 


but the dignity of human nature, rationally ſta- 


ted, opens a field for ſpeculation, at once plea- 
ſing and ſalutary. A ſenſe of the dignity of 
our nature, is a powerful reſtraint upon the ba- 
ſer paſſions; it is an incentive to the ardent 
purſuit of virtue, and of noble enterpriſes; it 
is a guarrantee to ſociety for the worthy con- 
duct of the individual who recogniſes it. Thoſe 
who think moſt unfavourably of our ſpecies, 
will ſtill admit, that human depravity has its 


meaſure and limits; but every party in this 


diſpute, whether prone to the extreme of extol- 
ling or depreciating our common nature, muſt 
acquieſce in the ſame ſentiments and feelings, 
when they ſurvey the proceedings and conduct 
of the French convention, namely, that luſt of 
cruelty and exuberance of crimes, have ſurpaſ- 
ſed what they could have imagined or expected 
to happen in our own age ; and will be covered 


with ſhame and confuſion, upon reflecting, that 


ſuch things have been done by creatures, who 
have 
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have the form, the faculties, and the affections 


of men. | 
Could I believe, that for ſome myſterious, in- 


ſcrutable purpoſe, a ſupernatural influence was, 
for a ſeaſon, permitted to thoſe inviſible agents 
of iniquity, who ſeek to ſeduce and ruin the 
human race; to that influence I ſhould aſcribe, 


not the peſtilence, or the famine, or the tem- 


peſt, however deſtructive in their effects, not 
that derangement of the rational faculties, 
which exhibits the moſt deplorable condition of 
humanity; but to ſuch diabolical influence, I 
ſhould trace the tremendous crimes, that ef- 
frontery in the commiſſion of them, that deri- 
ſion and inſult over ſufferings, which compoſe 
the moſt ſhocking pictures of human depravi- 
ty. | 
As the late outrages of the French nation 


have wounded the feelings of the humane and 


virtuous; ſo it is to be feared, that, by their o- 
peration in another way upon the minds and 
tempers of men, they have a tendency to de- 
preciate the eſteem of humanity, and to leſſen 
its influence in every country. There, perhaps, 
never was any age in which humanity had arri- 
ved at a more elevated pitch, than in the weſt- 
ern kingdoms of Europe during the courſe of 
the preſent century, As the general approba- 
tion of kindneſs and mercy, the deteſtation ex- 

preſſed 
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preſſed againſt cruel and oppreſſive actions, and | 
the infamy which purſues them, are preſump- 
tive proofs of the genius and diſpoſition of the 
age; ſo the fact is ſtill more ſubſtantially con- 
firmed by the various plans of beneficence 
which have been carried into effect in every 
country in Europe. Greater ſoftneſs and ten- 
derneſs not only prevail in the common inter- 
courſe of life, but ſchemes and inſtitutions 
have been univerſally adopted, for mitigating 
and conſoling every ſpecies of human miſery &. 
I am particularly happy to obſerve, that the 
earneſt remonſtrances which have been preſent- 
ed to the Legiſlature, in other kingdoms as well 
as our own, againſt a ſpecies of commerce, the 
moſt barbarous and diſgraceful to humanity, 
and the ſucceſs which they have partially ob- 
tained, and the proſpect of their ſoon obtaining 
complete ſucceſs, are indiſputable teſtimonies 
of a general revolt againſt oppreſſion, and of 
the diffuſion of kind and liberal principles. 
Flattered by theſe more than ſpecious appear- 
ances, the friends of benevolence fondly belie- 
ved, that her intereſts were advancing in eve- 
ry 
_* See Howard's account of the improvements adopted in 
Ruſſia, Vienna, &c. with reſpe& to priſons, hoſpitals, &c. 
Froſard's liſt of the various and liberal plans of charity in 
France, before the late diſturbances, La Canſe d Eſclaves. 
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ry country, and that her dominion would ſpread 
over all. After ſuch a progreſs, it ſeemed al- 
moſt impoſlible, that mankind ſhould relapſe in- 
to the rudeneſs and ferocity of their fathers. 
But, alas! the ſplendid and delightful viſion 
has departed from us. With grief and diſap- 
pointment, we behold a nation, that has long 
been conſidered as the ſchool of politeneſs and 
faſhion, without any intervention of retrograde 
ſteps, plunging at once into the deepeſt abyſs 
of barbariſm-; and this, inſtead of exciting the 
general voice of alarm and indignation in every 
country and among every party, rather appears 
to have contributed to the relaxation of thoſe 
reſentful feelings, and the abatement of that 
infamy, which, more than human laws, over- 
awe and controul the malignant paſſions of men. 
It is a mortifying and alarming truth, confirm- 
ed by recent facts, that familiarity gradually 
reconciles us to the moſt hateful objects, and 
deadens the averſion and pain excited by the 
firſt fight of them. As the original ſteps in the 
French Revolution, were, I ſincerely believe, 
urged by the moſt preſſing neceſſity, and juſti- 
fied by the moſt honourable motives ; ſo it gave 
additional ſatisfaction to all good men to obſerve, 
that they were not only carried into execution 
with ſo little violence, but that the plans of fu- 
ture government were formed in the ſpirit of 


philanthropy, 
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philanthropy, and with a profeſſed purpoſe 
of preventing wars and the effuſion of blood *. 
If, at that period, one half of the cruelties 

which have fince happened, could have been 
foreſeen, there was not then any perſon who 
would not have been aſhamed to imagine or ſup- 
poſe the exiſtence of any circumſtances what- 
ever that could have juſtified them ; and yet, af- | 
ter the event, many, I do not ſay all, many of the 
friends of the firſt Revolution, if they do not. di- 
realy and openly approve, yet they do not ap- 
pear to be at all diſſatisfied with them. Is it not 
a ſuſpicious circumſtance, that they have not, in 
marked and explicit terms, proclaimed to the 
world their abhorrence of thoſe abominable and 
atrocious deeds which have been done by the 


preſent leaders in France ? Nay, have not ſome 


men of late aſſumed a higher tone of adulation 
in ſpeaking of the new revolutioniſts, as if they 
had attained to more illuſtrious virtue, and de- 
ſeryed better of mankind, by overturning a 
conſtitution which they themſelves had ap- 
plauded, and murdering the authors of it? It 
would have been natural to conclude, that, 
though no emotions of tenderneſs had ever 
ſtirred within the breaſts of thoſe philoſophers, 

who 


* I refer the reader to the decrees of the National Aſſem- 
bly, particularly that againſt making offenſive war, Chriſlie's 
Letters, Appendix, p. 113. 
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who are favourers of the late Revolution in 
France ; yet, their own reaſon, a ſenſe of deco- 
rum, and a knowledge of human nature, muſt 
have ſuggeſted to them the prudent artifice of 
making a diſtinction between the means and 
the end; and of vindicating themſelves from 
any ſuſpicion of their harbouring diſpoſitions 
congenial with thoſe men, whoſe characters 
unavoidably transfer an odium te the meaſures 
they have adopted. For the ſake of ſaving 
their own reputation, and maintaining a conſiſt- 
ent reſpect to that mercy which they had al- 
ways profeſſed to eſteem; and which ſome of 
t hem, by official obligations, were bound to 
recommend, ought they not to have entered 
their proteſtation againſt thoſe oppreſſive mea- 
ſures, lately carried on in France, and to have 
diſavowed all connection or fellowſhip with the 
execrable men from whom they have flowed. 
It is truly diſtreſsful to find, that, as if the feel- 
ings of men were wearied out and exhauſted, 
by being ſo inceſſantly called into action, even 
thoſe perſons, who are neither ſuſpected of in- 
ſenſibility nor diſaffection to their country, be- 
gin to ſpeak wifh indifference and coldneſs of 
miſeries of the firſt magnitude, and to confound 
theu with the ordinary misfortunes of human 
life. It were perhaps too ſevere to con- 
demn men for words and expreſſions, which 
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drop from them in the moments of unguarded 
converſation ; but it muſt be a ground of ſerious 
apprehenſion to the compaſſionate and tender- 
hearted, to diſcover a ſort of concert among 
perſons of literary name, to conceal or palliate 
French cruelties, and to wipe away that infa- 
my which nature has affixed to them. Have not 
ſome of them artfully eluded thoſe expreſſions, 
which were the fitteſt to convey proper appre- 

henſions of the tranſactions which they relate? 
Have they not ſoftened maſſacres and aſſaſſina- 
tions with epithets of exceſſes and irregularities, 

as if it had been to confound them with the 
common faults and infirmities of human na- 

ture? Have they not unſeaſonably extolled the 
cauſe of liberty, as if the hypocritical preten- 


fions of a zeal for its intereſt ought to appeaſe 


our wrath, or reconcile us to men ſtained with 

carnage and bloodſhed ? * 
Are the friends of humanity too precipitately 

alarmed, when its importance is thus degraded, 


and its intereſts abandoned, by thole very per- 


fons, 


* An author of great reputation in the new ſchool of po- 


litics and philoſophy, ſtrongly inculcates the propriety of 


treating about terms of peace with the members of the pre- 
ſent Convention, as if their crimes were ſtill overbalanced by 
the ſplendour of their virtues. 

Be to their faults a little blind, 

And to their virtues very kind. 
Concert of Kings, aſcribed to the Marquis of L 


e. 
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ſons, who are bound by every tie of zeal for 
the honour of literature, for the peace of their 
country, and the happineſs of mankind, to vin- 
dicate its purity, and uphold its indiſpenſible 
obligation, Shall we wonder, if the ſmatterers 
in compoſition, the mere mechanical conveyers 
of the tranſactions of the day, who never before 
aſpired at the character of ſentiment, begin to 
mimic the tone of the philoſopher, and to ſpeak 
with coldneſs, perhaps with applauſe, of thoſe 
actions which put nature to ſhame. Having 
attained the higheſt refinement of apathy, they 
feel unexpected elevation in ranking with the 
brighteſt luminaries in the literary world. 

The French Revolution muſt, by its conſe- 
quences, prove diffuſively and permanently i in- 
jurious to the cauſe of humanity, becauſe it has 
abounded with examples of outrage and atroci- 


ty, which are likely to weaken the reſtraints 


of novelty and diſgrace, and to embolden bo- 


dies of men, in ſimilar circumſtances of political 


fermentation, to advance, without any pauſe or 


gradation, to the ſame maturity of wickedneſs. 


The ſchemers of every Revolution are conſtrain- 


ed, at the commencement of their projects, to 


diſguiſe their parpoſe of innovation. Nay, 


they often profeſs a veneration for the antiqui- 


ty of the Government which they mean to 
overthrow, and a zeal for reſtoring it to its pri- 
| C mitive 
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mitive integrity. The corruptions, the abuſes, 


the innovations which have crept into it, are 


the evils they wiſh to reform; and, above all, 


they profeſs to be guided by a ſacred regard to 
the claims of juſtice and mercy *. Thoſe per- 
ſons of more reſpectable character, whoſe aid is 


indiſpenſible to Reformers, when entering into 


their political career, would have ſhrunk from 


their company, if they could have penetrated 


into their deſigns, or foreſeen the unhallowed 
means, by which theſe hypocrites have already 


determined to accompliſh them. It is only 


after their having gained the ſuffrages and con- 
ſidence of the people, that ſuch men dare to 
ſtretch out the arm of violence, and to inflict 
ſeverities, at firſt with affected reluctance, and 


juſtified, as they pretend, upon the footing of 


neceſlity ; theſe are often repeated and aggra- 
vated, till, at length, the feclings of ſpectators 
being extinguiſhed, and even a thirſt for blood 

| | excited 


A caſc ſimilar to the progreſſive ſtages of the French Re- 
volution, may be found in the Reforming ſpirit of our own 
country. It firſt ſtarted with an increaſe of repreſentation, 
or a more equal repreſentation ; then ſhorter parliaments, from 
ſeven down to one year by degrees. The beginners of this 
work thought increaſe of repreſentation. enough, but many, 
who joined them, looked for more, the new proſelytes ſtill 
extended their plans, and their own imaginary conſequence, 
till at length our Reforming Societies have arrived at the name 


of the Britiſh Convention, | YE 
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excited by the frequent ſight of it, they come 


to perpetrate every ſpecies of cruelty, not only 
without dread of cenſure or reſiſtance, but with 


certain advantage to their power and popula- 
rity. For indeed, it is impoſſible to account 
for the wanton and multiplied enormities com- 


mitted in France, the very recital of which 


makes us ſhudder, without ſuppoſing, that the 
human nature, however humbling the conclu- 
ſion may be, has become ſo entirely changed, 
and ſo completely debaſed, as to derive pleaſure 
and gratification from ſpectacles of horror and 
barbarity. It is a melancholy fact, that the 


influence of bad example operates not only upon 


thoſe who are near ſpectators of it, but extends 
to others who read or hear of it. The ſame 
purſuits ſeem to juſtify the ſame meaſures ; the 
name of liberty has, in our own days, and 
among our cotemporaries, given a ſanction to 
carnage and bloodſhed, which, it is to be fear- 


. ed, will hereafter. be imitated by tumultuary 


bodies of men, aſſociated in like circumſtances, 
and upon the ſame pretence. They will not 
ſet out with diſguiſe or reſerve, nor loſe time 
by training their diſciples 1a the elementary 


leſſons of oppreſſion; but ruſh, openly and 


boldly, into all the licentiouſneſs and effronte- 
ry of wickedneſs, exemplified by thoſe, whoſe 
principles they applaud, and whoſe plans they 
| 8 1 
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purſue. It might appear an inſult to the un- 
derſtanding of any man who is acquainted 
with the hiſtory of a Nero, or a Caligula, to pro- 
poſe their examples as models of character; but 
the enormities of perſons, who are dignified 
with the name of patriots in our own days, are 
not only overlooked and vindicated, but will 
come to be imitated, without remorſe, by 
thoſe who do ſo. 

II. The conduct of the political leaders in 
France, fince the diſſolution of the National 
Aſſembly, has been pernicious to the intereſt 
of liberty there; and will certainly contribute 
to retard its progreſs, and bring {ſuſpicions 
upon its friends in every country. 1 never yet 
met with any perſon of ſound underſtanding 
and of candour, who choſe to ſtand forth as an 
advocate for the old Government of France, or, 
who did not acknowledge it to be vicious, ar- 
bitrary, and incompatible with the juſt rights 
of the people. A greater diverſity of opinion 
has ariſen, with reſpect to the meaſures purſued 
by the leaders of the Revolution for the -Re- 
formation of the Government, and the exten- 
ſion of liberty. But, ſuppoſe perſons to have 
been at iſſue upon this point, ſuppoſe them to 
have admitted, that the beginners of the Revo- 
lution were aQtuated by pure and patriotic mo- 
tives, and that all their reſolutions and plans 

were 
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were wiſe and temperate, as much as was con- 
ſiſtent with the object they ſought, would it fol- 
low, that the perſons, who approved fo far, were 
thereby bound to ſubſcribe implicitly to the 
ſubſequent tranſactions of thoſe who afterwards 
came into the feat of power. Here there are 
many points to be diſcuſſed, all of importance, 
and particularly theſe two queſtions, which af- 
ford copious matter for argument. Firſt, whe- 
ther the certain proſpect of improvement re- 
quired another change of the conſtitution, or 
one ſo violent as the abolition of the monar- 
chy? Secondly, whether neceſſity and the eri- 
ſis of circumſtances urged it? 

The firſt queſtion, I think, cannot, with con- 
fiſtency, be anſwered in the affirmative by thoſe 
perſons, who. were ſo decided in their fayourable 
opinion of the conſtitution eſtabliſhed by the 
firſt National Aſſembly, and ſo liberal in the 
teſtimonies they gave to its merits. 

The exiſtence of neceſſity, ariſing from inter- 
nal and foreign events, may ſtill be pleaded as 
an apology for the new Revolutioniſts, as well 
as for the praiſe beſtowed upon them, by many, 
who do not with to retract their ſentiments, or 
abate their reſpect for the firſt conſtitution. 
The manifeſto of the Duke of Brunſwick, the 
approach of hoſtile armies, ſuſpictons of the 
treachery of the King and the General, juſtly 
excited 


1 
excited alarm; and the mighty evils, from theſe 
cauſes impending, could only be prevented by 
the immediate ſubverſion of the monarchy, and 
the eſtabliſhment of Republican Government “. 
But all this being admitted, will it follow, that 
the proceedings of the Convention were pru- 
dent, expedient, praiſe-worthy, or at all juſti- 
fiable? Nay, muſt not every man, in conformi- 
ty to the motives and principles upon which 
he approved of the firſt Revolution, abhor and 
condemn the meaſures which have been purſued 
for its deſtruction : for why did he approve of 
the firſt conſtitution ? He did fo, becauſe it was 
the death-warrant of tyranny ? It was to put 
an end to arbitrary taxations; to oppreſſive 
forfeitures; to falſe accuſations ; to clandeſtine 
impriſonments ; unjuſt, ſummary trials ; wanton 
executions ; ambition for conqueſt, deſtructive 
of the property and lives of the people. But, 
il all theſe evils, inſtead of being prevented or 


_ diminiſhed, have been multiplied and aggra- 
vated ; 
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* The manifeſto of the Duke of Brunſwick, I admit to 
lave been to the laſt degree infamous and exaſperating z its 
immoral tenor, and impolitic tendency, deſerve the ſevereſt 
cenſure. Oi the treachery of the King and the General, I 
4 have ſeen no evidence; on the contrary, I am perſuaded, from 
#0 many circumſtances which have fince occurred, that the 
charge againſt them is unfounded. . The admiſſion of it as a 
fact, will not, however, fruſtrate or enervate the ſtrain of ar- 
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gument I have purſued; : 
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vated; how inconſiſtent to approve of that ſy- 
ſtem to which they muſt be imputed? 

Shew me that period in the annals of France, 
when ſuch oppreſſive exactions have been im- 
poſed upon the people, when confiſcations have 
taken place with ſuch rapidity, and to ſuch im- 
menſe extent; when falſe accuſations' have ſo 
much abounded ; when convictions have fol- 
lowed upon ſuch frivolous and dubious - evi- 
dence; when every form of juſtice has been ſo 
audaciouſly violated ; when priſons have been 
ſo much crouded; when ſuch oceans of inno- 
cent blood have been ferociouſly drawn, or ſhed 
by the hands of the executioner; when ſuch 
mercileſs inſults have been poured upon the 
ſufferers; when ſuch 'invidious plans of con- 
queſt threatened the convulſion of every ſtate 
in Europe“? What a ſhame for any rational 
friend to liberty to deviſe, or liſten, with pa- 
tience, to any apology for men who hare been 
10 deeply flagitious, and the authors of ſuch 
complicated miſeries. | 

Let any man make a fair enumeration of 
all the oppreſſions and ealamities in France, 
which proceeded from the tyrannical ſpirit of 
the 


The inordinate ambition and intrigues of Louis XI V. 
were, neither in their immediate nor remote conſequence, ſo 
formidable to the peace of all the European ſtates, as the de- 
cree of the Convention, on the 19th November, for fraterniz- 
ing and aſſiſting inſurgents in every country. - 
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the Government, or the corruption of the Court 
for a century paſt, and let him next put down; 
in the oppoſite column, fimilar events which 
have happened within the laſt two years, and 
eſpecially under the rule .of the Convention, 
| and then let him ſtrike the balance, how will 
the account ſtand ? I think I may venture to af- 
firm with confidence, that, at the moſt moderate 
calculation, and reckoning that the future 
would have been no worſe than the paſt, at 
leaſt a century of the old goyernment, tyran- 
nical as it was, muſt have elapſed, before it 
could have produced an equal lift of calamities 
and of crimes. But, in order to make the 
comparative eſtimate, I now ſuggeſt, with per- 
fe& accuracy, we ought to annex to the charge 
againſt the Convention fomewhat more than has 
been already expreſſed, upon account of un- 
ſeen, but not leſs real miſeries, which are inci- 
dent to a new Revolution, and cannot happen 
under a ſtable government, the moſt vicious and 
arbitrary; the ſudden degradation of individu- 
als and families; the conſternation and horror, 
which continually baunt the breatts of thoſe 
who are in the ſcene of turbulence and anar- 
chy, and particularly thoſe of the ſofter and ti- 
mid ſex ; the inſults, the brutality, to which 
they are inevitably expoſed ; the forrows which 
tear affectionate hearts for the unmerited ſuffers 

ings 
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ings and cruel cataſtrophe of their deareſt rela- 
tions; the deplorable condition of children, 
not .only deprived of comfortable ſubſiſtence 
and parental protection, but inured to habits of 
falſehood, treachery, and cruelty. To the ac- 
count of the Convention, all this may be ad- 
ded. 5 Bye: 

It is alſo unqueſtionably reaſonable and fair, 
in forming a calculation of the future evils 
which might have ariſen from the continuance 
of the ancient Government in France, to make 
ſome deduction on account of the increaſe of ci- 
vilization, of more correct apprehenſions of ju- 
ſtice, and the rights of man; and for the tem- 
per and example of the late Sovereign; all of 
which might have redounded to the immediate 
removal and mitigation of grievances, as well 
as to the prevention of them in future. 

Now let us ſuppoſe, that the preſent confu- 
lone ſhall at length be productive of a plan of 
civil Government, the moſt perfect the world 
ever ſaw; yet, if its continuance is not inſured 
for a very long period indeed, it will not, after 
all, pay or compenſate the French nation, and 
mankind, for the miſchiefs already done. But 
who can fortel the term of the miſeries which 
now rage in Franee? Who can fortel what the 
ſpecies of government may be which ſhall riſe 
out of them? Is it not, at leaſt, a poſſible caſe, 
that it may be worſe than the former one with 
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all its imperfections on its head; and that, into 


whatever hands the executive power may fall, 


whether thoſe of a prince, or oligarchy, or re- 
preſentative aſſembly, the whole ſtrength of 


their power will be exerted to exact fecurities 


for their on defence and ftability, at the ex- 
pence of the liberties of the people. 

The change of public meaſures and of mini- 
ſters and rulers, which have taken place in dif- 


ferent ſtages of the ſame government in France, 


have introduced a confuſion and perplexity in- 
to the ideas of liberty, tending to debaſe its pu- 
rity, and to miſlead the zeal and ogra of its 
unenlightened votaries. oh 

A falſe aſſociation of ideas has been in all a- 
ges the moſt fertile ſource of error and preju- 
dices, and alſo the greateſt obſtruction to the cor- 


rection and removal of them. T he firſt re volu- 


tioniſts in France proclaimed war againſt deſpo- 


tiſm, and all the wellwiſhers of liberty rallied 


under their ſtandard. Some of the plans they 
purſued might perhaps appear, to cheir more 


diſcerning frier ds, neither the fitteſt for obtain- 


ing the glorious end they had in view, nor per- 


fectly conſonant to the ſpirit by which they pro- 


feſſed to be actuated. It was, however, a criſis 
of emergency, when ſome allowance ought to 


be made for miſtake and miſconduct. Victory 
declared for the friends of liberty ; they ſcem- 


ed 


( 


ed to have ſurmounted every difficulty; and 
triumphed in the ſucceſs of their labour, and 
the congratulations of good men. A ſeaſon of 
national peace and proſperity enſued: It was, 
alas! but a ſhort ſeaſon. Men, who had con- 
tracted a taſte for power, could not be at reſt 


when diveſted of it. The great body of the 


people, nurſed in the ſchool of ſlavery, were ill 
pre pared either for comprehending rational theo- 


ries of liberty, or for uſing the gift of it with. 


moderation and advantage. Their conduct was 
excentric and irregular, like the aukward, ſtag- 
gering motions of the man, whoſe members 
have been benumbed and diſtorted by the long 
incumbrance of fetters. A maſs of people, who 
had ſuddenly made the tranſition from the ſe- 


vereſt reſtraints to the extreme of relaxation, 


ſuppoſing they had been left entirely to them- 
ſelves, muſt have been incapable of employing 
with diſcretion the benefits of liberty; but, per- 
haps, they were alſo deceived and miſguided by 
the imprudence, or ill deſigns of thoſe who had 


contributed to their emancipation. The very 


language to which they had been accuſtomed, 
and the promiſes held forth to them at the com- 
mencement and during the continuance of the 
ſtruggle, planted the ſeeds of diſappointment and 
inquietude under their new condition, however 


preferable it might be to that from which they 
had 


c 


had been extricated. Equality had been much 
talked of; and it was natural for them to un- 
derſtand the word in the moſt obvious ſenſe, and 
in the utmoſt latitude of interpretation. Their 
rights to chuſe their own government ; to inter- 
fere in the exerciſe of it; had been ſo ſtrongly in- 
culcated, that it,. was no wonder if they fondly 
believed, that the ſupreme and conſtant direction 
of it belonged to them; and, when excluded 
from that, they thought it a duty they owed to 
themſelves and their country, to aſſume the exe- 
cutive department. Under the dominion of 
theſe ſentiments and diſpoſitions, how well pre- 
pared to become inftruments in the hands of 
thoſe reſtleſs, ambitious men, who languiſhed 
under the inconſequence and obſcurity of pri- 
vate civiſm ; or who, perhaps, were ſtung with 
envy at beholding the fortune and elevation of 
thoſe, who had ſtarted from the ſame poſt with 
themſelves but a few. months before. With 
ſuch combuſtibles in the hands of ſuch incen- 
diaries, what a dreadful conflagration might 
there not have been expected? Not attending 
to their ſpirit and to their meaſures, and per- 
haps not capable of diſcerning the one, or of 
judging of the other, multitudes have implicit- 
ly adhered to the French republicans through 
all their enormities, becauſe they ſtill maintain- 
ed the language and pretenſions, which had 
been honeſtly aſſumed by thoſe who firſt took 
| | the 
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the field againſt tyranny; nay, it is to be fear- 
ed, that the conduct and meaſures of the Re- 
publicans, aſſociated with their pretenſions, have 
contaminated and perverted. the very notions 
of liberty. The ideas of liberty and anarchy. 
of liberty and cruelty, of liberty and profane- 
neſs, are ſo interwoven, that with ſome, the one 
has fallen into reproach, while, with others, the 
appendages have been elevated into the charac- 
ter of virtues. When we obſerve from hiſtory, 
the zeal all ſects have diſcovered for palliating 
and juſtifying the baſeſt means, which have been 
employed by their leaders for promoting their 
peculiar intereſts and opinions, we need not 
wonder that a ſimilar deluſion has bewitched 
thouſands, whoſe paſſions have been engaged in 
a diſpute carried on under their own eye, and 
into which they have entered with all the ar- 
dour of partizans. If a ſet of enthuſiaſts in our 
own day, like the cruſaders of old, ſhould pro- 
poſe to enforce the propagation of Chriſtianity . 
in a Pagan country by fire and ſword, there are 
few who underſtand that religion ſo ill, as not 
to be ſhocked by the propoſal; not only be- 
cauſe ſuch means are unlawful in any caſe, but 
becauſe it 1s evident, that the authors of them 
are utter ſtrangers to the ſpirit of the religion 
which they profeſs to patronize, and incapable 
even of conyeying any ſound notions of it, even 


by 


3 

by the a. legitimate method of alin; in- 
ſtruction. The enlightened, benevolent Chri- 
ſtian is not diſtinguiſhed from 'the enthuſiaſtic, 
perſecuting bigot, by plainer ſtrokes of charac- 
ter, than the friend of genuine and rational li- 
berty is from the man, who wildly contends for 
that which is altogether ſpurious, and deſtruc— 
tive of its very eſſence. The former is under 
the direction of principles, by which he exa- 
mines every ſcheme and project which pretend 
to the promotion of freedom; the latter follows 
every ſtandard that bears the letters or inſcrip- 
tion of the name, and is obedient to the moſt 
ty rannical edicts, and perpetrates the moſt op- 
preſſive deeds, while liberty is the word of the 
day. The firſt F rench Revolution not only aſ- 
ſumed the title, but, from the effects it produ- 
ced, had a fair claim to applauſe, and united 
both the real and pretended friends to liberty. 
The ſecond put them to the teſt, and made the 
ſeparation. The true friends of liberty were 
mortified and depreſſed, when a ſyſtem ſo friend- 
ly. to her , intereſts was overturned, Far from 
attaching to the perſons who had done this, 
they recoiled from them as from objects of ab- 
horrence ; becauſe they had not only blaſted a 
good work, but, from the infamous means they 
had employed, introduced A diffidence and ſcep- 
teciſm, with reſpec to the expedience and ſafe- 

ty 
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ty of attempting great political changes. It is 

difficult to 'conceivey upon what ground it is 
poſlible for the perſons, who laviſhed ſuch en- 
comiums upon the firſt conſtitution, to acquit 
themſelves of the charge of the moſt flagrant in- 
conſiſteney, when they ſtand forth as advocates 
for thoſe who have deſtroyed it. There is even 
ſomething unfeeling and ungrateful in their 
conduct towards the firſt claſs of French pa- 
Ariots, who were the objects of: their early affec- 
tion. They have not only abandoned them as 
ſoon as fortune began to frown; but they have 

joined in their perſecution, by giving credit to 
all the malignant tales and unfounded allega- 

tions, inſidiouſly circulated by thoſe unprinci- 
pled men ho ſupplanted: them. They have 
lent their hand to erect the patriotiſm of a 
Petion, a Danton, a Santerre, upon the wreck- 
ed reputation of a Rochefaucauld, Fayette, 

Bailli. The ſtrange inconſiſtency. of this beha- 

viour might be illuſtrated by ſuppoſing, that 

ſomething, ſimilar to what has occurred in France, 
had actually happened with reſpect to an illuſtri- 
ous event, contained in the annals of our own 

nation. The friends of liberty have ever recogni- 
ſed with applauſe the Revolution 1688, and the 
Promoters of it have been the objects of their 
higheſt eſteem, and warmeſt gratitude. Burt 

ſuppoſe, 


| 
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ſuppoſe that, from the influence. of corrupt 
men, affairs had taken a different turn; ſup- 


- poſe that a reſtleſs faction, not ſatisfied with the 


redreſs of grievances, had overſet the happy ſy- 
{tem of government then eſtabliſhed, and plun- 
ged their country into new ſcenes of confuſion 
and blood; could the perſons of whom I ſpeak, 
if they. had hved at that time, in conformity to 
their principles, could they have approvedof 
ſuch conduR, or rejoiced in ſuch conſequences ? 
In ſhort, muſt not a certain line be drawn, upon 
the one fide, between liberty and anarchy, as 
well as between liberty and tyranny on the o- 
ther? Is there not a fixed boundary, beyond 
which the friends of peace and order cannot 
paſs? and if it were not ſo, would not every na- 
tion in the univerſe be embroiled in an endleſs 
ſtate of internal warfare and convulſion? | 

There are two errors into which perſons 11 
our circumſtances are extremely liable to fall, 
in forming a judgement concerning the preſent 


politics in France; and, among the number of 


perſons deceived, there may be ſome who are 
not chargeable with ſuch groſs inconſiſtency as 
I have now deſcribed. The firſt error refers 


ſtrictly and properly to the French Revolution 


alone; the ſecond is connected with politics in 
general, and may be conſidered as one of the 
| | 2 hereſies, 


SP 


hereſies which clings to ſuperficial adepts in 
that ſcience, | 

I. The French Convention has been ſtated, 
and too generally underſtood, to be the adverſa- 
ry of the ancient government of France, and of 
the corrupt maxims and habits which were pre- 
dominant in thoſe who ruled under its authori- 
ty. Taking it for granted that this is the caſe, 
and all the errors and vices of that government 
being recollected, the Convention appears to 
have a ſtrong claim to the favour and ſupport 
of all the friends of freedom. But in fact, and 
agreeably to every principle of fair argument, 
the Convention ought to be oppoſed to the Na- 
tional Aſſembly; and the ſyſtem of government, 
which the Convention has ſet up, ſtands in di- 
re& oppoſition, not to the ancient, arbitrary 
monarchy, but to that conſtitution which was 
founded upon its ruin; and therefore, indepen- 
dent of the ſanguinary meaſures which it has 
purſued, and the deep enormities with which 
its members have been ſtained, the Convention 
becomes chargeable with treaſon of the molt 
heinous ſpecies. It has laid violent hands upon 
a conſtitution, acknowledged to be excellent 
and beneficent by all the perſons who haye any 

part in this argument. | 
But farther, the maxims and ſpirit of the new 
government are more analogous to thoſe of the 
E ancient 
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ancient monarchy, than to thoſe of the Nation- 
al Aſſembly. The conſtituent Aſſembly exe- 
crates ambition, and diſavows every plan and 
intention of entering into offenſive war, or ma- 
king foreign conqueſts. The Convention not 
only makes hoſtile irruptions into the territories 
of neighbouring ſtates; but eſtabliſhes a ſyſtem 
for rouſing inſurrections, and fomenting them in 
every country. The conſtituent Aſſembly 
adopts regulations for preventing malicious accu- 
ſations, and for ſecuring the faireſt trial to thoſe 
who are ſo unfortunate as to incur the ſuſpicion 
of guilt, The Convention encourages ſuſpi- 
cion, ſtimulates information, puts invention to 
the ſtretch, to multiply delinquencies ; and de- 
legates its judicial power to a tribunal, which 


tramples upon every form of juſtice f. The 


Aſſembly 


* Compare the reſolutions of the National Aſſembly, with 
thoſe of the Convention on the {ame ſubject. See decree on 
the Rights of War and Peace, 22d May, 1790, art. 4th. 
Chriſtie's letters, appendix, p. 113. Reſolution of the Con- 
vention 19th November, 1792. 

+ Compare the 7th, 8th, gth articles of the Rights of Man, 
Tbid. p. 42, with the trials of the King, Briſſot, &c, and with 
the rules of proceeding, adopted by the Convention with re- 
ſpect to them, and other perſons denounced. | 

What need the Revolutionary Tribunal ſtand on formali- 
tics, ſaid a member of the Convention? if it has no material 
proots, it ought to deem moral proofs or probabilities ſuf- 
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Aſſembly adops economical rules for the ma- 
nagement of the public treaſure ; for prevent- 
ing exorbitant taxation, and guarding private 
property. The Convention ſurpaſſes monar- 
chical extravagance, extends confiſcations be- 
yond the example of former tyranny, and or- 
dains exactions deſtructive of induſtry and do- 
meſtic enjoyment *, The Aſſembly ingratiates 
itſelf with the friends of liberty by a tender re- 

ſpect 


Why have recourſe to evidence, ſaid the preſident of the 
Convention on the 29th October, where the nation is attack- 
ed? The Convention accordingly decreed, that where a 
trial has laſted three days the preſident ſhall open the next fit- 
ting by aſking the jury if they are ſatisfied. If they fay no, 
the examination ſhall continue; if they ſay yes, the evidence 
ſhall be cloſed and judgement given, and no perſon ſhall be al- 
lowed to object to the deciſion of the jury. 

In order to ſubſtantiate the facts aſſerted in the text, it is 
of great importance to attend to the conſtitution of the Re- 
volutionary Tribunal, and to the characters of its members. 
The ſame men continue upon every trial, or make a ſtanding 
jury; and ſome of them were not only, like Pethion, Rober- 
ſpiere, Manuel, Marat, &c. the ſecret adviſers and inſtigators, 
but the bloody executioners of the maſſacres of 2d and 3d of 
September. 

Compare the reſolutions of the Aſſembly, Rights of 
Man, articles 14, and 17, Id. p. 43, and the decree relative 
to the civil liſt, June 5th, 1790, Id. p. 114, with exactions 
made by the Convention upon the farmers, merchants, and 
individuals of every claſs poſſeſſed of fortune; and with the 
actual expenditure of the Convention, which, within the com- 

paſs of one year, has exceeded ſeventy millions Sterling, | 
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ſpect foc conſcience, and the moſt liberal; reli- 


gious toleration. The Convention exhibits a 


ſpirit of intolerance, of irreligious bigotry and 


perſecution, that has no parallel under the ple- 
nitude of ſuperſtition and eccleſiaſtical tyran- 
ny. Thus the ſpirit, the ſyſtem, the maxims, 
the conduct of the Convention, form a perfect 


contraſt to thoſe of the ſirſt National Aſſembly. 


II. There are many perſons, who, from their 
feelings, are well-wiſhers to the liberties of man- 
kind, yet, from the ſcantineſs of their hiſtorical 

information, 
* Compare the Right of Man, art. 1oth, Id. p. 42, with 


the reſolutions of the Convention, not only for aboliſhing 
the obſervation of the Sabbath, iſt and 14th of October; but 


for compelling thoſe who are inclined to obſerve it in private 


to open their ſhops on that day ; and with the decrees of the 
Comune of Paris, 26th November, 1793. As theſe reſolu- 
tions have not yet entered into any treatiſe on this ſubje&, I 
ſhall here inſert them for the inſtruction of the reader. 
: 1/, All churches or temples, of whatſoever religion or 
worſhip exiſting in Paris, ſhall be inſtantly ſhut. 

2d, For every tumult, that ſhall take place in Paris on ac- 
count of religion, the prieſts or the miniſters of that religion 
ſhall be perſonally reſponſible. 

3d, Every individual who ſhall ſeek for the opening of a 
church or temple, ſhall be arrefted as a ſuſpicious perſon. 


4th, The Revolutionary committees ſhall be requeſted to 


watch all prieſts. , 

8%, The Convention ſhall be required to paſs adecrec, im- 
porting, that the prieſts ſhall not exerciſe any public func- 
Lions, 
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information, and from a confuſion of ideas, 
confine tyranny or the abuſe of power, and all 
the miſchiefs which reſult from that abuſe, en- 
tirely to a government exerciled by one man, 
or a few, It is an obſervation of a great politi- 
cal author (Dean Swift) * That tyranny and 
* uſurpation in a ſtate are by no means confin- 
« ed to any number;” and, after adducing 
many ſtriking examples from the Greek and 
Roman hiſtorians in ſupport of the obfervation 
he infers the error of thoſe who think it an 
„ incantrolable maxim that power is ſafer 
* lodged in many hands than in one; and that 
the many are as capable of euſlaving a nation, 
and of acting all manner of tyranny and op- 
« preſſion, as it is poſſible for a ſingle perſon to 
„be *.“ There is not any example ſpecified by 
the Dean, nor within the compats of hiſtory, 
that more ſtrongly corroborates his obſervation, 
than the conduct of the French patriots, fince 
the abrogation of the monarchical branch of the 


_ Legiſlature. If perſons could be perſuaded to 


diveſt theniſelves of every prejudice and falſe 
aſſociation, to forget for a while the titles of 
kings, ariſtocrates, priefls, and the characters an- 
nexed to them, occaſionally, and in times of 
turbulence ; if they could forget the names of 
republicans, conventions, friends of the people, 

and 

y Swift, vol. i. p- 2, 13, 16, 
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and the virtues, which have often, with as little 
propriety or evidence, been aſſigned to them, 
the deluſion would be diſſipated. Let them 
take into their hands the liſt of the French pa- 
triots, and read the names of the members of 
the Convention as of private perſons: let them 
next define what tyranny is, what uſurpation is; 
let them conſider what theſe men have done, 
and what they are now doing: If there ever was 


ſuch a thing as tyranny in the earth, let them 


ſay, whether the charge of it is not irreſiſtibly, 
directly, and fully brought home to them. Is 
there any form or ſpecies of it, they have not 
exerciſed? If the invaſion of private property, if 
intolerance of religious and political opinion, if 
falſe accuſations, if the imputation of guilt 
without the ſhadow of evidence, if mercileſs ſe- 


yerity of puniſhment, if theſe are characteriſtics 


and ingredients of tyranny, then affuredly we 
cannot heſitate a moment to pronounce, that 
the French Convention has reached the ſum- 
mit of tyranny. Nay, if the ſtretch and reten- 
tion of power, without any actual, criminal exer- 
tion of it, conſtitutes tyranny, 1s not the French 


Convention a maſs of tyranny? Upon what 


principles of moral or political juſtice, has the 
minority of any aſſembly, admitting them to 
be lawfully convened, a right to controul and 
caſhier a majority ? Or, if it be contended, that 

the 
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the ſafety of the ſtate required ſuch an appa- 
rent deviation from juſtice and order; and 
Juch a fingular ſtretch of authority, as that of 
the minority's engrolling the power of the whole 
collective body, by impriſoning ſome of its 
members, condemning others, and compelling 


the reſt to fly into exile, or take refuge in lurk- 


ing places; yet, why ſhall the people be de- 
prived of franchiſes, conferred upon them, by 
that very conſtitution, which theſe men have 
created? Why have not new repreſentatives 
been ſummoned from thoſe diſtricts which 
have become unrepreſented, not by any fault 
of the electors, but merely, we ſhall ſuppoſe, 
from the treachery and unworthineſs of the 
perſons elected? If the jealouſy of the Engliſh 
patriots was rouſed, and an alarm ſounded 
through the whole nation, when the Houſe of 
Commons preferred a member elected by a mi- 
nority of voters to one who was the choice of 


the majority, though rendered incapable at 


that time of attending upon his duty by the 
ſentence of a court of juſtice ; becauſe ſuch a 
meaſure furniſhed a precedent for encroaching 
upon the rights of electors in general; what 
ſhall we ſay of a delegated body, that has de- 
prived two thirds of its conſtituents of their 
repreſentatives, or what amounts to the ſame 
effect, allowed them to remain unrepreſented, 

at 
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at the moſt interefting criſis that ever engaged 


the deliberations of any political aſſembly; at 
a period, when nothing leſs than the formation 


and ſettlement of their conſtitution is depend. 
ing“? Ought not the friends of the people, to 


execrate the audacious impoſture of theſe men, 
who, while they profeſs to extend and ſecure 
the rights of the people, are acting uſurpation 


and tyranny beyond the example of any open 


and avowed deſpot. 
We may, 1 think, without breach of can- 
dour, eſtimate the preſent miſeries of the 


French nation, compared to what they former- 


ly were, in a proportion to the number of the 
perſons who now exerciſe the executive go- 


| vernment. One tyrant has been deftroyed, 


and ſome hundreds have ſprung from his aſhes, 
every one of whom has imbibed the ſpirit and 
acquired the vices of deſpotiſm, aggravated by 


that ſavage ferocity, which is excited by a ſtate 


of deſperation and the conſciouſneſs of the 
deepeſt 


8 According to the firſt conſtitution, double returns of 
members were made by every diſtri to the National Aﬀem- 
hly, that, in cafe of accident, none might be deprived of re- 
preſentation. I have no authority for believing, that the 
ſame proviſion has been made by the new conſtitution, ſince, 
inſtead of ſeven hundred members, not above two hundred 


continue to attend in the Convention. 
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deepeſt criminality *. I ſhall only add to theſs 
obſeryations, that the tyranny of a ſingle perſon, 
or of a court, can neither be ſv widely deſtruc. 


tive, nor ſo dangerouſly incontroulable, as that 


of a multitude of democrates. Every indivi- 
dual, who makes a part of the tyrannical mals, 
finds ſcope for his private piques and reſent- 
ments; and makes out a lift of proſeriptions as 
comprehenſive as that 6f the fiogle tyrant. 
The weakneſs of the fingle tyrant is reſtraip- 
ed, whatever his diſpoſition may be, by the awe. 

F of 


* I do not mean to impute the ſpirit or vices of tyranny 
to Louis XVI. From the united tettimony of every party, he 
was diſtinguiſhed by the mildneſs and humanity of his diſpo- 
ſition ; and what 1s remarkabie, his lavage murderers have 
never attempted to bring againſt him the charge of a ſingle 
immorality, or any thing that indicated malevolence of tem- 
per; however much it might have tended to extenuate their 
cruelty. But, as the ancient conſtitution impoſed no check 
or egntroul upon the vices of the King, and ag, in the run of 
ſucceſſion, we may calculate upon bad as well as good Prin- 


ces, I have argued from the ſuppoſition of tyranny always ex- 


iſting with the power of committing it, that the argument 
might be placed in the ſtrongeſt view, 

Monſieur de la Croix, who had an active hand in the Re- 
volution, and was a zealous defender of the new conſtitution, 
laments, that under it, the vices of the Court bad deſcended 


and ſpread among the lower claſſes of the people. [ntrigues and 


low jealouſies have found their away to the meaneft claſs of the 
People! The vices of the great have become the vices of the multi» 
tade. The Conſtitutions of the Principal States of Europe. 
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of the people, but the tyranny of a licentious 
democracy has no check, while it employs the 
devoted multitude as the agents of its ven- 
geance againſt all, who are ſuſpected of being 
friendly to order and ſettled government. | 

The conſequences of the Revolution in 
France have been fatal to the intereſts of liber- 
ty, not only there, but in every country. By 
the crimes and miſeries already recited, and 
which were perpetrated under the pretext of 
befriending liberty, perſons of ſtrong ſenſibility 
are ſtartled at the very ſound of the word, be- 
come jealous of its rational friends, and hoſtite 
to every ſober plan for the correction of abuſe, 
and the extenſion of public proſperity. Their 
error, and the impropriety of their conduct, flow 
from an incorrect aſſociation of ideas, as well as 
that of the perſons who confound liberty with 
licentiouſneſs ; but the goodneſs of their hearts 
not only entitles them to a higher rank of cha- 
racer, but prevents them from being at all, or, 
at leaſt, in the ſame degree hurtful to ſociety. 
Guided by feeling more than by the underſtand- 
ing; and judging by what falls under their 
own obſervation, they may not be capable of 
tracing with accuracy the general connection 
between cauſe and effect; or of diſcriminating 
and arranging effects, and making a ſeparation 
between thoſe which are adventitious, and thoſe 

| | ES which 
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which are * and, from this miſtake, 
they may be the guiltleſs agents of obſtructing 
liberal deſigns, aud retarding the progreſs of 
improvement, but they never do evil wilfully 
and poſitively; they ſtop their ears from hear- 
ing of blood; peace and order they eſtimate 

as the moſt valuable bleſſings which heaven be- 
ſtows or man enjoys; and in the ſerene ſtate of 
ſociety they are its ornament and bleſſing. 

The fault of their character is merely of a nega- 
tive kind, 1t may accidentally prove an obſtruc- 
tion to good, it can never be the ſource of 
evil“. The confounding liberty with licentiouſ- 
nels, is an error which corrupts the heart, and 
matures it for the unreſtrained commiſſion of 


every ſpecies of wickedneſs, 


But 


* Syſtems of theology and philoſophy are often founded 
upon the tempers of their authors, and naturally allure adhe- 
rents of congenial ſentiments and feelings; and induce thoſe 
who embrace them, from prejudice of education, or the force 
of abſtract argument, to mould their charaQers according to 
the ſpirit and maxims of their ſyſtem. The Quakers, a re- 
ſpectable and amiable ſect, have made the temper above deſeri - 
bed the baſis of their ſyſtem. The ſame predominant diſpo- 
ſition, which, in the caſe of individuals, has infringed upon 
the province of reaſon, has led them to refine upon the bene- 
volent ſpirit of Chriſtianity, to a degree incompatible with 
duties, indiſpenſibly important in the-preſent corrupt ſtate of 
ſociety. Were Chriſtians what they profeſs to be, the con- 
troverſy with the Quakers would be at an end, and neither 
wars nor oaths would be required, | 
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But I have digreſſed ſomewhat from my fub- 
ject, namely, that the miſeries and crimes, flow- 
ing from the French Revolution, have unfortu- 
nately brought reproach upon liberty itſelf, 
and prevented good men f:om forwarding its 
intereſts with that confidence and activity, which 
might have contributed to its more rapid and 
extenſive progreſs in the world. 

In a political view, the conſequences of the 
French Revolution have been eminently de- 
ſtructive of liberty in every country. I the 
firſt conſtitution had been eftabliſhed, there 
would have been every ground to hope, that 
the benefits ariſing from it, both to the rulers 
and to the people, would have recommended it 
by. degrees as a model to foreign ſtates and 
kingdoms, or at leaft have produced ſome a- 
batement in the rigours of the arbitraty go- 
vernments through Europe. The reverſe may 
as naturally be expected from what has actually 
happened. Warned by the fatal cataſtrophe of 
Louis XVI. whoſe generous ſacrifices, and bene- 
ficent exertions for the happineſs of his people, 
were Jo ill requited, what prince will dare to ha- 
zard the ſlighteſt relaxation, or rẽſign the minu- 
teſt particle of his power, in conceſſion even to 
the juſt and reaſonable demands of his people? 
What prince, however indifferent to his own 
power, or ſecute as to his perſonal ſafety, if he 

| i als 
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is yet moved by the love of his people, will not 
be ſtaggered about making the experiment of 
any rational improvement, which may be made 
a precedent for new demands, and multiplied in- 
novations; and at length open a door for that a- 
narchy which conſtitutes the laſt ſtate of hu- 
man depravity and wretchedneſs. Thus the 
ideas of liberty have been perplexed, its charac- 
ter tarniſhed, its friends diſcouraged, and its be- 
nign influence, inftead of being promoted, has 
been arreſted, perhaps for centuries to come, 

by the hypocriſy, tyranny, and atrocious crimes, 
of its pretended friends in France. 

III. I lament the French Revolution, becauſe 
the conſequences of it have been injurious to 
the intereſts of religion and virtue. Where re- 
ligion has nothing to do with morals, the profeſ- 
fion of it may be maintained, confiſtently with 
every crime, which the depravity of the hearts 
of men prompt them to commit; but the Chri- 
ſtian religion, untainted with the dogmas and 
ſuperſtitions of human origin, impoſes ſuch re- 
ſtraints upon the corrupt paſſions, and particu- 
larly is ſuch an antagoniſt to inhumanity, that 
common ſenſe will dictate the abolition ny 3 
every political aſſociation bent upon projects, 
which can only be accompliſhed through the 
medium of oppreſſion and bloodſhed. The 
French patriots, too diſcerning to overlook this 

connection, 
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connection, have uniformly diſcovered the moft 
inveterate enmity againſt the Chriſtian religion; 
and, though often at variance upon other points, 
have united in a ſyſtematic plan for ſubverting 
its influence, and bringing contempt upon 
the name of its Author. The miniſters of reli- 
gion, among whom we may charitably ſuppoſe 
ſome to have been ſincerely pious and conſcien- 
tious, are not only held up to deriſion, without 
any exception, and without any other crime, 
than that of being the miniſters of religion, but 
ſent into exile, thruſt into priſons, and delivered 
over to be ſlaughtered by the hands of a frantic 
and profane mob. The coſtly furniture of the 
churches has not been decently removed, but 
ſurrendered to the rapacity of the military 
plunderer. The forms of worfhip have been 
diſcouraged, and generally diſcontinued; and le- 
gal authority has been interpoſed to exclude 
religion from making any part of the education 
of youth, | 

The ingenious friends of the French conven- 
tion may, in the examples alluded to, find ſome- 
thing to offer for its perſecuting, perbaps, with 
too much rudeneſs and precipitancy, a religion 
which deſerved no favour, either at the hands 
of the enlightened Chriſtian, or the wiſe politi- 
cian. It was the frivolous ſuperſtition, the bi- 


gotted prieſthood, the inſignificant pageantry, 
| of 
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of a ſpurious religion, degrading to reaſon, ob- 
ſtructive to liberty, diſgraceful to Chriſtianity 
itſelf, that drew the deriſion, the diſcounte- 
nance, and finally the vengeance of the new e- 
ſtabliſned powers. If ſuch a conſtruction of its 
conduct could have been formerly admitted, the 
Convention has now taken care to refute it, and 
to renounce the offic ious obtruſion of that cha- 
rity, which was, perhaps, as little an evidence of 
the goodneſs of the heart, as of the diſcernment 
of thoſe who exerciſed it. The Convention has 
now laid the ax to the root of the tree, and pro- 
claimed to the world the effrontery of their im- 
piety by their late decrees, for the abolition of 
the Sabbath, and the change of the calendar *. 
elt is ſtrange, that, after ſuch multiplied and deciſive 
proofs of the renunciation of Chriſtianity, any of the publiſh- 
ers of newſpapers ſhould have the effrontery to delude their 
credulous readers, by telling them, that it is only the cere- 
monizs of the Roman Catholic religion which the Convention 
has renounced. There is more deſign and villany in this 
falſehood, than what“ is generally ſuſpected. Many of their 
honeſt readers would take alarm, if they knew the fact, that 
the Chriſtian religion is aboliſhed in France; but the Roman 
Catholic religion, being the object of their earlieſt batred, 
makes them applaud the Convention for that very meaſure, 
which, if the true circumftances were made known to 
them, would excite their horror and execration. There is 
another malignant purpoſe couched under this miſtepreſenta- 
tioa ; They wiſh to perſuade the people, that the war is car- 


ried 


| 
| 
| 
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Is it to deſtroy all ſenſe and impreſſion of a 
Firſt Cauſe, that it will not even tolerate the allot. 
ment of a ſtated portion of time to the acknow- 
ledgement of Divine goodneſs ? Is it to oblite- 
rate the memory of the moſt generous Benefac · 
tor of mankind, that it has determined, that 

SEE” | the 
ried on for the re-eſtabliſhing the Roman Catholic religion, 
and reſtoring the Roman Catholic prieſts to their functions 
and emoluments. 

If this treatiſe ſhould fall into the hands of any of thoſe 
perſons, who feldom have any other acceſs to information 
than a lying newſpaper, I take this opportunity of aſſuring 
them, that it is not the Roman Catholic religion, but every 
form of Chriſtianity that is now aboliſhed in France, Chri- 
Nianity, the baſis of all aur moſt intereſting hopes, is now a- 
boliſhed in France. It is true, that biſhops and prieſts were 
appointed by the Convention, to ſucceed thoſe who had 
been murdered and baniſhed ; but why were, they appointed ? 
Evidently to throw new contempt upon the Chriltian religion, 
by a public renunciation of it as a cheat and impoſture ; and 


this 1 am warranted to conclude, from their receiving the ap- 


plauſe of the Convention for doing it, and from the motions 


_ afterwards made for continuing their ſalaries, or er pen- 


nons upon them. 4 

To what conſummate depravity mult thoſe men have arri- 
ved, who wiſh to follow the example of France, to render 
their fellow- citizens completely wretched in this life, and to 
deprive them of all conſolation from the hope of a future exi- 
ſtence ; and for what purpoſe ? For the good of poſterity, as 
if it were poſſible, that thoſe hard-hearted men, who are 
ſporting with the happineſs of their cotemporaries, could 


feel any concern for poſterity. 


( 49 ) 
the notation of time ſhall no more bear his 
name; and that the date of events, inſtead of 
awakening all thoſe grand and animating, hopes 
which are connected with his memory, ſhould 
tranſmir to poſterity the knowledge of tranſac- 
tions, which, for the honour of human nature, 
it were to be wiſhed, could be conſigned to the 
ſhades of eternal oblivion? * Why do the Hea- 
* then rage, and the people imagine vain 
* things ? Impious, infatuated men! the friends 
of religion behold your profaneneſs with horror 
and pity; but they deride the folly of your 
ſchemes, and defy the futility of your efforts. 
As long as the ſun and moon endure, the exiſt- 
ence, the wiſdom, and goodneſs of the Creator 
ſhall be recogniſed with gratitude and with 
praiſe, * The name of the Redeemer ſhall be 
* precious to them that believe: his dominion 
© ſhall be everlaſting, and his kingdom is that 
* which ſhall never be deſtroyed.” 

I am not aſhamed to confeſs, that I have 
been deeply affected with the coldneſs and in- 
difference with which many who profeſs, and, 
I hope, truly believe in Chriſtianity, hear of 
the contempt and indignities poured upon our 
religion and its Author, by thoſe men who hold 
themſelves out, not only as the reformers of 
their own country, but of the world. As for 
myſelf, who neyer could hear the character of 
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and prefane mob. The coſtly furniture of the 
churches has not been decently removed, but 
ſurrendered to the rapacity of the military 
plunderer. The forms of worfhip have been 
diſcouraged, and generally diſcontinued; and le- 
gal authority has been interpoſed to exclude 
religion from making any pork of the education 
of youth. 

The ingenious friends of the French conven- 
tion may, in the examples alluded to, find ſome- 
thing to offer for its perſecuting, perhaps, with 
too much rudeneſs and precipitancy, a religion 
which deſerved no favour, either at the hands 
of the enlightened Chriſtian, or the wiſe politi- 
cian. It was the frivolous ſuperſtition, the bi- 


gotted prieſthood, the nt pageantry. 
| ol 
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CLaimed LO Lhe World the effröntery of their im- 
piety by their late decrees, for the abolition of | 
the Sabbath, and the change of the calendar *. , 
lt is ftrange, that, after ſuch multiplied and deciſive 
proofs of the renunciation of Chriſtianity, any of the publiſh- 
ers of newſpapers ſhould have the effrontery to delude their 
credulous readers, by telling them, that it is only the cere- 
moni-s of the Roman Catholic religion which the Convention 
has renounced. There is more deſign and villany in this 
falſehood, than what“ is generally ſuſpected. Many of their 
honeſt readers would take alarm, if they knew the fact, that 
the Chriſtian religion is aboliſhed in France; but the Roman 
Catholic religion, being the object of their earlieſt batred, 
makes them applaud the Convention for that very meaſure, 
which, if the true circumſtances were made known to 


them, would excite their horror and execration. There is 

another malignant purpoſe couched under this miſrepreſenta- 

tioa: They wiſh to perſuade the people, that the war is car- 
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1 
my benefactor traduced, without diſeompoſure, 
ſhould I not have cauſe to ſuſpect my own ſin- 
cerity as a Chriſtian, if I did not feel and expreſs 
ſomewhat more than cool diſapprobation, when 
the name of God is blaſphemed, and the Savi- 
our of the world reviled as an impoſtor. There 
is a zeal, that is not according to knowledge, and 
there is a zeal according to knowledge. A zeal 
for the ſuceeſs of a particular ſyſtem of doctrines, 
for external forms of worſhip, and for favourite 
ſes and denominations may be equivocal, and 
often'is not according to knowledge ; but a zeal 
for the honour and proſperity of a religion, cal- 
culated to render mankind virtuous and happy : 
if there be in the world a zeal according to 
knowledge, ſuch is that zeal. _ | 

The pernicious effects of the late meaſures in 
France, with reſpect to virtue and moral con- 
duct, may be obviouſly deduced from the ob- 
fervations already illuſtrated. The Chriſtian re- 
ligion, one of its ſtrongeſt pillars, being overturn- 
ed, the whole fabric of morality muſt totter and 
ſoon fall to the ground; but, independent of this 
connection, the diſſolution of Government, by 
perverting the moral ſenſe, and diſtorting ideas 
of right and wrong, makes dreadful havoc of 
morality. Temptations become too ſtrong for 

human nature, overſet feeble virtues, and con- | 


vert great talents into the inſtruments of crimes 
and 


* 
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und miſchief. Truth, honour, juſtice, grati- 
tucde, friendſhip, become not only uſeleſs, but 
dangerous. Perfidy, hypocriſy, violence, are 
neceſſary for private ſafety, and are the ſteps 
by which bad men aſcend to power. A fictitious 
patriotiſm atones for every crime ; for, in ſuch 
a ſtate, genuine patriotiſm, it it Nil exiſts, dare 
not lift up its head. The only patriotiſm now 
tolerated, is the ſupporting the ſtrongeſt faction, 
whatever the characters and motives of its mem- 
bers may be. It is a curious fact, that, among the 
names of the preſent leaders in the Convention, 
are ſome of thoſe, who were ſo notoriouſly infa- 
mous, that their election into the firſt Aſſem- 
bly was conſidered as ominous to the Revolu- 
tion by the perſons who were moſt anxious for 
its ſucceſs *. 

As virtues are fictitious, ſo criminality is im- 
puted to external circumſtances, which do not 
depend upon the will, or affect the moral cha- 
racter of the individual. That diſapprobation 
and cenſure, which ought to be appropriated to 

immorality 

In a French addreſs, publiſhed at Paris in 1789, the 
names of Roberſpierre, Pethion, Barnave, &c. are mention- 
ed, as having been notoriouſly infamous, and the election of 
chem as diſgraceful to the National Aſſembly. Chriſtie's Let» 
ters, p. 432. It is remarkable, that the firſt of them, tho? 
at the beginning deſpiſed and without influence, has been gra- 
duoally aſcending in power, and is now one of the principal 
leaders in the Convention, 


(RY. 
immorality alone, are directed ere to ad. 
ventitious qualities. Being a king, or of the 
blood of a king; an ariſtocrate, or the relation 
ol an ariſtocrate; or a prieſt; are conſtructed as 
crimes, and proſecuted not only with popular 
edtum, but with the laſt ſeverity of legal ven- 
geance “. 

What might W have been foretold 
and expected from the combined influence of 
all theſe cauſes, is at this moment exhibited in 
life and action at Paris. That I may neither re- 


. peat 
* T am far from thinking, that all the prieſts, who refuſed 

to take the oaths to the new conſtitution, were, without ex- 
ception, men of integrity ; but, I charitably believe, that 
many of them were, being willing to hazard every thing, rather 
than take the name of God in vain ; yet theſe were the perſons 
who were butchered in priſons ; and ſome of our Republicans at 
home, as well as in France, think there was leſs criminality inthe 
deed, becauſe it was not the pureſt blood of the nation. Again, 
. perſons who had ſworn to the defence of the firſt conſtitution, 
might conſcientiouſly ſeruple to ſubmit to the ſecond, though 
they had believed it to be a better one than it; and there- 
fore they are now put to death as traitors, and their misfor- 
tunes are placed to the account of their own demerit, inſtead 
of being charged to the iniquities of their perfecutors. 

It is ſtrange to obſerve, how mea who talk of candour 
and liberality, often belie their ſeatiments when tried with 
reſpect to thoſe, who think and act differently from what they 
themſelves would have done in the ſame fituation, Perjured 
and bloody democrates ſhall find mere favour with them, than 
a Roman Catholic prieſt, or an ariſtocrate, who reverence 
oaths, and abhor cruelty. 


(()) 


peat what has been already detailed, nor add 


any deſcription, which, though agreeable to the 


ſimplicity of truth, could hardly eſcape the ſuf- 


picion of caricature®I refer the reader to the 
complaints and reports laid before the Conven- 
tion, relative to the preſent ſtate of morals, and 
the general behaviour of the people in Paris ö. 
After he has peruſed them, let him ſay, whether 


there can be found, in the hiſtory of human de- 


pravity, any parallel to ſuch abounding iniquity. 
If there are any among ourſelves, who are 
the friends of religion and virtue, and yet con- 
ſcious of a ſecret partiality to the preſent poli- 
tical meaſures in France, or who have an in- 
clination to extenuate the crimes of the leading 
men there, I could wiſh them ſeriouſly to conſi- 
der, whether the degeneracy of the morals of a 
people, if admitted as a fact, is not itſelf a ſtrong 
preſumption againſt any political ſyſtem, riſing 
out of ſuch degeneracy, or connected with it. 
| Sed 
l have not at prefent the opportunity of oollecting theſe, 
as they are ſeparated, by long intervals, in the genuine accounts 
of the proceedings of the Convention inſerted in the newſ- 
Papers. ö | 
I ) he reader, if he has leiſure to peruſe them, will be perfe&- 
ly ſatisfied, that the people in France have reached the ſummit 
of depravity. | 
A member of the Convention lately complained, that li- 
centiouſnels had come to ſuch outrage, that daughters could 


no longer walk in the ſtreets of Paris with ſafety by their 
fathers ſide, 


( 54 ) 


* Sed nihil, quod crudele utile, eſt enim homi- 
« num naturz, quam ſequi debemus, maxime 
« jnimica crudelitas *. As it is fair to infer the 
inherent depravity of the* preſent political ſy- 
ſtem in France, from its pernicious effects upon 
religion and virtue, ſo it is alſo fair to argue 
back, from the depravity of the morals of a peo- 
ple, againſt the probability of any beneficial re- 
volution happening among them; and, abſtract- 
ing altogether from the facts already introduced, 
we are warranted to augur, from the moral cha- 
racters of the reformers, and of the people in 
general, what the nature and ſucceſs of their 
political work is likely to be. Perſons, ac- 
quainted with general hiſtory, will not expect 
any benefit from a revolution, at a period, when 
ſcepticiſm, irreligion, licentiouſneſs, and ſelfiſh- 
neſs, are predominant in every rank and profeſ- 
ſion f. If the moſt forward candidates for the 
| important 


Cicero de officiis. 


+ This argument might be carried farther than what is ne- | 


ceſlary for ſupporting my obſervation. A people, in a ſtate 
of groſs depravity, are not only incapable of rearing a good 
government, if they are already placed under a bad one; but, 
they are rendered incapable, by groſs depravity, of preſerving - 
a free and happy government, if they have hitherto enjoyed 
it. Was not the patriotiſm of Brutus demonſtrated, from 
the experiment, to have been viſionary and romantic? For 
what purpoſe did Cæſar fall by many wounds, in the Senate 
| | Houſe ? 


C1 


important taſk of ceforming government, either 
in France or any other country, are, in their 
ſeveral ſtations, the leaſt diſtinguiſhed for the 
ſteadineſs of their principles and the diſinte- 
reſtedneſs of their actions; and the leaſt diſpoſed 
to do away abuſes connected with their own 
gain and privileges; if they have already diſ- 
ayowed the firſt principles of religion, and ſeem 
to be but little anxious even about maintaining 
reputation for purity of moral character, and 
think that their patriotiſm may atone for theſe 
eſſential deficiencies ; what ſort ofa reformation ; 
what ſucceſs can we expect, from any political 
change, projected and conducted by ſuch men? 
I conclude my obſervations on this part of the 


ſubject, by coinciding, at leaſt in one ſentiment, 


with a ſet of authors, who are far from being ſe- 
verely cenſorious of the character of our reform- 
ers at home. | 

« We have little confidence in any man as a 
« firm and faithful ſupporter of. the cauſe of 
„ freedom, unleſs we ſee him, at the ſame time 
a firm friend, and practical adherent to the 

cauſe of virtue *.“ 

| From 


Houſe? A' people, diſſipated by public ſhews, ; profligate 
by bribes and donations; and callous by the familiarity of 
proſcriptions and aſſaſſinations, cauld not again reſume the 
ſpirit and the virtues, eſſential to Republican freedom. 

* Monthly Review, September. 
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From the above repreſentations, of the truth 
of which I am myſelf fully perſuaded, every 


true friendto humanity, liberty, religion and mo- 
rality, muſt behold the preſent condition of France 


with diſtreſs and horror. Theſe feelings muſt 


be heightened, from an apprehenſion, that there 


, are not wanting among ourſelves ſome perſons 
ſo weak or ſo wicked, as not to hold in deteſ- 


tation the ' preſent rulers and meaſures in 
France, and perhaps to wiſh in their hearts for 
ſuch political changes at home, as muſt una- 
voidably expoſe their country to the riſk of all 
the miſeries with which that nation is viſited. 
Why elſe are they ſo ſlow and reluctant in 
giving credit to the atrocious and abominable 
deeds which have been tranſacted there; and, 
when they can no longer reſiſt evidence, Why 
are they ſo anxious to palliate the guilt of their 
authors? Whence that propenſity to anticipate 
the misfortunes of our arms, and that eagerneſs 
to circulate them upon flight and ſuſpicious au- 
thority ? Why do they liſten to the news of vic- 
tories obtained over our enemies with confuſion 
and diſappointment? Why are they at ſuch 
pains to divert the public reſentment from the 


inſidious projects of the Convention for em- 


broiling our domeſtic peace, and the unprovok- 
ed hoſtilities brought home to ourſelves, by ar- 
raigning the uſurpations of foreign princes in 4 

I _ diſtant 


6 
diſtant country, where perhaps it is impoſſible 
for us to interfere with any advantage to the op- 
preſſed, and without the moſt certain miſchief to 
ourſelves? Why ſuch unſeaſonable declamations 
upon the evil of war; and why load that, in 
which we are now engaged, with the imputation 
of misfortunes, which, they aſſuredly know, 
have ſprung from cauſes, which the continuance 


of peace could not have counteracted“? 
H I am 

* Perſons, who diſapprove cf the war with France, charge 
miniſtry and their adherents with inconfiſtency, becauſe they 
have not endeavoured to prevent the diviſion of Poland. 
That event, the friends of liberty, in every country, certainly 
behold with indignation, and conſider it as full gvidence of 
the criminal ambition, and oppreſſive ſpirit of the ſeveral prin - 
ces, who have combined in ſuch an iniquitous projet. But, 
if oppreſſion and injuſtice, committed in foreign countries, 
were a juſt cauſe for going to war, would it not be in vain 
ever to hõpe for any interval of peace. Nor perhaps are the 
perſons, who ſtate the caſe of Poland, ſerious in propoſing it 
as an object of our interference; but they think, that the 
ſame prudent policy ought to have prevented us from taking 
any ſhare in the war with France. But 1s there really any 
perſon of diſcernment, who does not perceive the wide diffe- 
rence of our relative ſituation, at the preſent period, with re- 
ſpect to France, and to Poland. Whatever the crimes of the 
French have been, and however much the object of private 
indignation, yet it is admitted, that they could not have 
juſtified public reſentment, or the nations entering into a war 
againſt them, ſo long as thoſe crimes were indifferent, I ſpeak. - 


in a political view, indifferent to us. But were they ſo, or 
was 


38) 


I am perſuaded from my own knowledge, 
that there are many perſons in this country, 
| who 


was the hoſtile aſpect of the meaſures of the French Conven- 
tion imaginary; or deduced by any forced conſtruQion ? 
© Fn that the Convention had juſt paſſed the decree of 
— the 19th November, without taking any ſteps for carrying id 
into execution; yet Britain had reafons for apprehending 
danger from this decree, more than any other nation, that 
was not immediately contiguous to France, or already engaged 
in war with her. France was not far from Britain; the two 
nations had, for centuries, been rivals and inveterate enemies 
to each other ; the opulence of Britain was an irrefiſtible al- 
lurement ſor making the experiment of fraternization there, as 
ſoon as it was practicable; I am aſhamed to add, that the diſ- 
poſitions of many of the Britiſh ſubjects, a premature deſire to 
coaleſee with France, and 2 predilection for her politics, an 
evidence of giddineſs and love of novelty, more dangerous 
than a predilection for her faſhions, all contributed to inſpire. 
the Convention with the hope of ſucceſs. But, when it not on- 
ly reſolved but acted, when its armies entered the territories. 
of our allies, notwithſtanding a previous intimation from the 
court of Britain of the indiſpenb ble obligations by which ſhe 
was bound to affiſt them; and when France, not fatisfied. 
with what ſhe had already done, though, by implication, a- 
mounting to the declaration of. war, actually made a formal, 
declaration of it; is there any perſon, of candour and pene- 
tration, who will contend, that the war, upon our part, was. 
wanton, precipitate, or unjuſt ? Nay, was it poſyble to avoid 
it? | 
It is therefore a 2 miſrepreſentation, to ſlate a reſent- 
ment of the crimes of the French, however atrocious they 
may have been, as the original motive of the war; though, 


when,” 


1899 


who abhor the late proceedings of the French, 


dut, at the ſame time, are anxious for the re- 
9 formation 
when neceſſarily and unavoidably engaged in it, the ſuppreſſion 
of thoſe” crimes, and the deliverance of an immenſe nation 
from the extremity of oppreffion and wretchedaeſs, connected 
as it is with our own future ſafety, may, in confiltency with 
the pureſt generoſity, the ſtricteſt propriety, and the ſoundeſt 
policy, be made an ultitiate object of that war. While the phi- 
lanthropic heart deplores the calamities' of war, it will derive 
conſolition from the Hope, that the preſent one into which 
we have entered from no'lefs cogent, than juRtifiable motives 
of ſelf-defenice, may, under the auſpices of a righteous Provi- 
dence, prove the means of ſtopping an overflowing torrent of 
iniquity ; and of terminating the miſeries which overwhelm 
ſach a vaſt proportion of our fellow creatures. e 
It is ſtrange, how entirely our patriots have changed their 
political ſentiments reſpecting France. The enormous 
growth of the Ruſſian empire, and the encroachments upon 
Poland, univerſally forefeen, made no impreſfion upon their 
liberal feelings, while they adhered. to the ſage maxim, that 
charity begins at home; and that all our money, and mi- 
litary force, ought to be reſerved for defending ourſelves a- 
gainſt France, the reſtleſs unrelenting foe of Britain. At 
that period, the military force of France was reſtricted, com- 
pared with what it now is, and the diſpoſitions, as well as the 
intereſt of the court, were ſtrong ſecurities for her remaining 
in peace; and at preſent, when that immenſe nation is armed 
and let looſe upon the world, and breathingJout threatenings 
and ſlaughter againſt Britain, all fear of danger is aſleep, and, 
like a legion of Quixotes, we muſt ſally forth to redreſs the 


grievances of Poland. 
It 
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formation of abuſes in our own government, 


which they think may be accompliſhed with- 
| out 


It is unfair to charge the bankruptcies, which have lately 
happened, to the account of the war. Overtrading, and over- 
truſting, or a rage for ſpeculation, encouraged by the facility 
of credit, are the true cauſes of the preſent bankruptcies. 
Warehouſes were overſtocked, and it muſt have been impoſ- 
fible to find-a-vent for the goods on hand, even ſuppoſing 
that the market had been as wide as it formerly, was. But 
ſtill it may be true, that the war has been the occaſion of cir- 
cumſeribing the demands for Britiſh goods in ſome places, 
and excluding them altogether from others, The money of 
France and Germany is diverted into other channels, and the 
knowledge of this has been the occaſion of withdrawing cre- 
dit, and making a ſcrutiny into the circumſtances of indivi- 
duals, by thoſe who had truſted them, If cuſtomers are daily 
falling off from the man who is t:ading with my money, it 
will naturally excite my anxiety, and make me impatient for 
the return of it, But, even in this view, I fill contend, that 
it is not our own war that is the cauſe of the evil. It is the 
war of Pruſſia, of the empire, of Spain, and of France ; nay, 
our own war becomes neceſſary to remedy, and more ſpeedily 
to bring to an end the very miſchief with which it is charged, 
Suppoſe, that a dozen of my cuſtomers, or indeed, that moſt 
of the ſubſtantial perſons of the village in which I live, have 
embarked jointly in an expenſive law-ſuit; and that I have an 
cqual intereſt in the queſtion litigated, but, from a mortal 
hatred to law-ſuits, have declined: taking any part in it. I 


begin, however, to feel the inconvenience, ariſing from the 
money of my cuſtomers being withheld from my ſhop ; they 
find that, though they have right upon their ſide, yet the 


ſoit is likely to ſtand ſtill from the want of ready caſh to pay 
the 
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out reſorting to violent means, or any danger of 
the awful calamities deſcribed in the preceding 
pages. Thinking and feeling as they do, it were 
to be wiſhed, that they would attentively re- 
trace the hiſtory of France from the preſent 
moment for two or three years back, and ob- 
ſerve, whether, though many ſteps have inter- 
vened, the tragical events, which they now de- 
plore, have not had their origin in ſome of thoſe 
very meaſures now propoſed for obtaining the 
reformat ions, upon which their hearts are bent. 
When they have done this, let them conſcien- 
tiouſly ſay, whether there is not at leaſt a poſ- 
ſibility, that ſimilar beginnings may lead to ſi- 
milar ends, that the ſame eauſes may produce 
the ſame effects? Whether clamours againſt the 
abuſes of government, continually kept alive, 
| | 11s 10 M500 
the lawyers fees: They now begin to teaze me wirh their 
importunities to become a partner in their cauſe, and ſay to 
me, Sir, it is now paſt a doubt, that, unleſs you help us with 
your money and influence, we muſt all be ruined together; 
do pray, look to your own intereſt ; we have a good cauſe, 
lend your name to the proceſs ; we aſk you to pay no more 
than your fair proportion ; and, if you will do this, we will 
bring the cauſe quickly to a deciſion, and all come back, and 
ſpend our money as formerly in your ſhop, | 
Let it be ſeriouſly conſidered, if the common intereſt of 
landholders, merchants, manufacturers, &c. does not require 
Britain to help her allies with all her might, that ſhe may 
bring ,to. a more ſpeedy termination, a war, which, if it laſts 
long, muſt be ruinous to her, though ſhe takes no part in it. 
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may not at length produce a hatred to the g- 
vernment itſelf ? Whether diſcontent, fomented 
and propagated by defigning men, may not ri- 
pen into inſurrection? Whether the conftant 
holding | out of equity to the e and 
not, at sen terminate in the deſtructiot of 
juſt ſubordination, or rather in a complete in- 
verfion of the condition of mem? Whether li- 
belling the ſentences of the eſtabliſned courts 
of juſliee, and diſparaging the characters of the 
jridges, may not entirely enervate their autho- 
rity, embolden ſeditious, ill deligning men, and 
at length remove all controul over violence, and 
opprefiion ? Whether, inveighing againſt reli. 
gious eſtabliſhments may not engender a con- 
tempt for religion in general! And whether, the 
concurrence of all theſe effects may not, at 
length, exhibit an exact counterpart to thoſe 
ſcenes of guilt and calamity, which have ruined 
France? As friends to their country and to 
mankind, let them ſay, whether the removal of 
ſlight and partial inconveniencies, or the at- 
tainment of hypothetical benefits, ought to be 


proſecuted at ſuch a hazard? 


There are many, who agree to the principles 


upon which theſe obſervations are founded. 


They would not wiſh to change the conſtitu- 
tion, or to do any ching, even from the motive of 
redreſſing 
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redreſſing abuſes, or obtaining improvements, 
which might expoſe it to danger. But, beliey- 
ing the conſtitution itſelf to be in danger from 
abufes, which have probably been exaggerated 
to them, they think that extraordinary meaſures 
ought to be adopted for the redreſs of theſe, and 
that ſome medium or compromile might be 
found out for healing and ſtrengthening the ſy- 
ſtem, without the hazard of breaking it to pie+ 
ces. Nay, if they did not beheve this to be the 
caſe, they would never lend their name to re- 
monſtrances and petitions, or league with 
aſſociations for a reform. They would 
rather bear thoſe ills they have, than fly 
« to others that they know not of.” Now, 
it deſerves the ſerious conſideration of thoſe 
perſons, whether there is a poſlibility of 
deviating from the eſtabliſned forms of the con- 
ſtitution, without endangering the conſtitution 
itſelf? Is it poſlible, in the firſt inſtance, to 
make application to the Legiſlature by aſſoci- 
ations of men, which have no conſtitutional. 
form, no legal exiſtence ; and, fuppoling the Le- 
giflature unfayourable to fuch . application, to 
have recourſe to the ſubſtitution of a newly cre- 
ated, temporary authority, for aboliſhing grie- 
vances and accompliſhing reformations ; is it 
poſſible to advance ſo far in innovation with- 


out ſupplantipg and overturning the conſtitu- 
tion? 


n 
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tion? Aſſociations of men ſeldom adhere to the 
ſimplicity of their ficſt intentions. Suppoſe an 
aſſociation formed for the redreſs of grievan- 
ces, every member would have an equal right 
to produce his liſt of them, and while their com- 
mon ſtrength and influence depend upon their 
indiviſibility, all the members are under a ſtrong 


temptation to adopt the ſpirit of conceſſion and 


temporizing, and thus their collected demands 
would be continually increaſing, and at length 
contain ſuch a multiplicity of innovations as 
muſt amount to a total change of the govern- 
ment. Suppoſe the obſtinacy, or the corruption 
of the Legiſlature, ſhould render it either unwil- 
ling, or unfit, to promote ſome great political re- 
form urged by the general voice of the nation, 


and ſhould induce the neceſſity of creating a 


new, ſubſidiary authority ſolely for accompliſh- 
ing that ſpecific end, after which its commiſſion 
was to terminate. Suppoſe this convention, for 
we ſhall give it that name, ſhould comprehend 
the very eſſence of national wiſdom and yirtue, 
yet it is not eaſy to conceive the poſſibility of 
its members conſulting and deciding, with free- 
dom and independence, according to their own 
judgement. Can we believe that, at ſuch a junc- 
ture, the public mind would be at reſt? would 
aſſociations and clubs diſcontipue their deliber- 


ations, and ſuſpend their influence? would they 
claim 


l 
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claim no authority over a body of men, whicli 


has probably derived its truſt and conſequence 
from their importunity and threats ; would not 
curioſity, hope, anxiety, put the people into a 


ſtate of giddineſs and agitation ? If, in ſuch a fitua- 


tion, the public ſafety required the ſuperintend- 
ing vigilance of military force, would not the 
exiſtence of ſuch a force, though it might not 
overawe or corrupt the acting authority, yet 
would it not excite a jealouſy of having done ſo; 
blaſt the credit of the wiſeſt reſolutions which 
might reſult from tlie deliberations of the Con- 
vention, diſappoint expectations, and finally ag- 
gravate diſcontents. But ſuppoſe no influence, 
either from the people or the government, to 
dictate or intimidate; and our Convention 
to have accompliſhed its object, and to have 
acquitted itſelf ſo far with fidelity; yet is there 
no danger from inherent corruption? Has not 


the taſte and experience of power a quickening 


influence upon the dormant ſeeds of ambition; 
inſpiring the deſire, while it affords the means of 


of prolonging and eſtabliſhing its duration? 


The ancient examples of the decemviri and die- 


tators; the modern ones of the long parliament 


in England, and the preſent Convention in 
France; are monitory examples of the danger- 
ous tendency of newly created powers to uſur- 


pation and permanence. | 
| 1 It 
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It muſt be readily admitted, that all our con- 
jectures, concerning the diſtan effects of political 
meaſures and expedients, muſt be attended with 
uncertainty, which 1s a good argument for our 
diſtruſt, even of thoſe which have the moſt flat- 
tering appearance. - But, amidſt the variety of 
events that might be ſuppoſed to occur upon a 
Revolution in the government of Britain, there 
is not one that ſeems more probable, or indeed 
that approaches nearer to a certainty, than the 
ruin of thoſe men, who prematurely ſtart as can · 
didates for the honour and rewards of patriotiſm. 
At the commencement af the ſtruggle, they run 


a great hazard of becoming victims to the ven- 


geance of the government againſt which they 
conſpire. But ſuppoſe, which God forbid, 
that all their projects for the public and them- 
ſelves ſhould be realiſed ; and that they ſhould 
be appointed to exerciſe the moſt honourable 
functions under the new adopted ſyſtem of po- 
titical regeneration ; will this inſure their fu- 
ture ſafety? The day of their exaltation is the 


date of their proſcription. Their advancing 
popularity, during the continuance of the 


ſtruggle, has been ſecretly envied by their fel- 
tows, who have not been ſo ſucceſsful. The 
permanent eſtabliſhment of their preemi- 
nence would be a grievance more galling and 
mtolerable to their rivals, than any they have 

| ſhaken 
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ſhaken off, From the various declarations 
they have made, adapted to the viciſſitudes of 
fortune during the dependence of the conteſt, 
from the ſtrain of their converſation ' with per- 
ſons of oppoſite ſentiments and intereſts; from 
the multiplied artifices and intrigues employed 
to gain different factions or individuals; it will 
not be difficult to collect ample*matenaals for the 

charge of inconſiſtency, infidelity in their 
truſt, and treachery to the conſtitution. Nay, 
recourſe may be had to the ſentiments they 
profeſſed, the offices they held, the perſons 
with whom they aſſociated, previous to the ex- 
iſtence of the new conſtitution, in order to ſub- 
ſtantiate articles of the blackeſt crimination. 
Another revolution will be contrived, rather 
than that they ſhould not be diſgraced ; and 
between their diſgrace and condemnation, there 
will be only a ſhort interval. Let them re- 
member the fate of Bailli, Rolland, Cuſtine, &c. 

Nor is there any better proſpect in reſerve 
for thoſe perſons, who, diſclaiming all ſelfiſh mo- 


tives, believe, and reveal it to their friends in 


confidence, that a Revolution would redound 
to the benefit of their country, either by relie- 
ving the people from taxes altogether, or allevia- 
ting the burden of them; or enlarging and ſe- 
curing liberty, ,by a refrin of the” repreſenta- 


| tion, or a diffuſion of political power. 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall not at preſent enter into the refutation 
of erroneous opinions, generally entertained 
concerning the effects of taxes, which would at 
leaſt ſhew, that they are not ſo hurtful as repre- 
ſented, Admitting, that the people are made 
poorer, or their fortunes reduced by the pay- 
ment of taxes; and admitting, what indeed is 


impoſſible, that a Revolution would exempt 


them altogether from taxes, would they actually 
become richer or leſs ftraitened, than by paying 
them undera ſettled government and eſtabliſhed 
authority? The reverſe of the propoſition may 
be demonſtrated. Let the certain loſs ariſing 
from a Revolution, or its unavoidable and im- 
mediate effects upon the pecuniary intereſts of 
men of every order and profeſſion, be calcula- 
ted ; will they deſtroy or overbalance the ſavings 
and emoluments, deriyed to the people from the 
abolition or abatement of taxes. This is a fair 


and obvious ſtatement of the queſtion, and, up- 


on the ſolution of it, our deciſion upon the ad- 


vantages or diſad vantages of a Revolution mutt 


depend. We ſhall ſuppoſe the value of the to- 


tal aggregate property of the nation to amount 


to a certain definite ſum, 10,000 millions. Mo- 
ney, land, flock, raw commodities of home 
growth, and imported from foreign markets, 


and manufactured goods, are the ſundry articles, 


which campoſe the oſtenſible property of the 
pation, 


6 


nation. But to theſe we may alſo add corporeal 
ſtrength and dexterity, mental ingenuity and 
vtalents; and, in ſhort, every thing upon which 
any value is ſet, or that can be employed for 
the benefit of the proprietor, and the commu- 
nity of which he is a member. As money is 
the repreſentation or ſign of all the articles e- 
numerated, it is continually afloat, in varying 
proportions, among the proprietors of them ; and 
the perſon, who holds the greateſt ſhare of mo- 
ney, has it in his power to purchale the great- 
eſt quantity of land, ſtock, and manufactures, 
and is therefore eſteemed the richeſt. It requires 
no profunddiſcernment to prove, that the own- 
ers of all the various ſpecies of commodities have 
an eſſential connection with, and dependence 
upon each other; that ' the proſperity of one 
contributes to the proſperity of all the reſt ; and 
that the loſs of one detracts from the gain or | 
profit of the reſt. The reciprocal demands up- 
on, or call it their purchafes from each other, 
-will be adjuſted to the abundance of the com- 
modities which they ſeverally poſſeſs, and the 
gain or profit of their trades and profeſſions. The 
wealth of the landholder will depend upon the 
proſperity of the many; in proportion as la- 
bourers, manufacturers, artiſts, multiply and 
thrive, their demands for food, cloathing, and 
every thing produced by land will increaſe ; 
Its 
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its value be enhanced; and the rent of the pro- 


prietor raiſed. In proportion as the rent of land 
is raiſed, the demands or expences of the land- 


holder will increaſe, and he, in his turn, will-diſ- 


burſe more money among labourers, artiſans, 
and thoſe who ſell the ſeveral acticles of ordina- 
ry proviſions and accommodations; and theſe, 
not being ſufficient to exhauſt his accumulated 
rents, ingenuity will be employed to deviſe new 
embelliſhments for the amuſement of fancy, 
and the merchant encouraged to import the 
fruits of foreign climes, and the works of fo- 
reign manufacture, to ſupply the demands of 
luxury, and multiply the channels of expendi- 
ture. | | 
From this view of a joint ſtock, or united in- 
tereſt, it is evident, that whatever diminiſhes 
the quantum of national property, muſt diminiſh 
the proſperity or proportion of wealth belong- 


ing to all the various? claſſes, or individuals, a- 


mong whom it is divided. It is of no conſe- 
quence with what claſs, or individual, the loſs 
begins; becauſe, like the electrical ſhock, it 
will quickly pervade the whole body who ſtand 
in contact. Slighter loſſes may occur even in 
the moſt pr#perous condition of ſociety ; but, 
in ſo wide a compaſs, they make no durable 
impreſſion, and are eaſily repaired by the re- 
ſources within the reach of a goverament of e- 
ſlabliſhed 


( 


ſtabliſhed credit. But the depredation, derange- 
ment, and ſubverſion of property, occaſioned 
by the convulſions of civil war, and the ſuſpen- 
ſion or change of a government, muſt make a 
| deep encroachment upon the national ſtock, and 
be felt by all its members. In ſuch a criſis, the 
buſineſs and occupations, by which all claſſes of 
men ſubſiſt, are at a ſtand, Credit and confi- 
dence are withdrawn from ſome; their juſt 
claims or debts are withheld from others; the 
labours of the induſtrious are fruſtrated ; the 
demands of luxury diſcontinued ; the national 
ſtock or property reduced; and every indivi- 
dual in proportion rendered poorer. Thus, the 
queſtion, ſtated with preciſion and accuracy, 
will be, not how much every man is richer by 
exemption from taxes, even were ſuch an object 
attainable by a Revolution, but how much he 
is poorer by the ſtagnation of his trade, in con- 
ſequence of the ruin and bankruptcy of his cu- 
ſtomers, inſeparable from that event. For a na- 
tion to attempt to extricate itſelf from debt, or 
to melioriate its condition by a remedy ſo def- 
perate, would be juſt as infatuated, as it would 
be for a merchant, who holds the leaſe of a few 
acres, under the obligation of paying a very 
moderate rent, to enter into a concert with ma- 
licious creditors, to make a run upon the pro- 
prietor, and reduce him to bankruptcy, from 
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the motive of being exempted from future in. 
cumbrance, though the profit he derived from 
his landlord's cuſtom was tenfold the ſum he 


could ſave from the diſcharge of his rent, pro- 
miſed to him by the perſons, who expected to 


obtain the inveſtment of the bankrupt's pro- 


perty. 
There are many perſons, neither ſo generous 


as to feel a ſuperior attachment to the commu- 


nity at large, nor ſo ſelfiſh as to be abſorbed in 
their own private intereſt alone, who are yet mo- 
ved by a zealous concern for the particular claſs, 


or profeſſion, to which they belong, and are 


partial to every project, apparently tending to 
the advancement of its reputation or intereſt, 
This more enlarged ſelfiſhneſs is not confined to 
men of any one particular rank or profeſſion ; 
and is often ſo little guided by reaſon, that it 


produces envy and grudging among thoſe, whoſe 


reciprocal proſperity is linked by indiſſoluble 
bonds of connection. The landed, commercial, 
ecclefialtical, manufacturing intereſts, have 
been ſometimes conſidered as repugnant to 
each other. Now, though it ſhould be grant- 


ed, that tranſient interferences may occur, 


and that care ought to be taken not to ſuffec 
the balance of power or wealth to incline too 
much to any of them; yet it may be demon- 


trated, that they have one common, indiviſfible 
3 intereſt 
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intereſt in maintaining the public: order, and 
the ſtability and, energy of Government. Inde- 
pendent, of that communication of influence, 
already explained, and the certain, though 
more remote decay of one member, from the 
_ Giſeaſe of another, it is evident, from that level- 
ling and ravenous diſpoſition which is excited 
by a contempt for Government, and far more 
by the ſuſpenſion of it, as well as from recent 
facts in a neighbouring country, that they are 
all alike expoſed, in ſuch a deſperate ſtate of ſo- 
eiety, to violent depredation and final ruin. 
The landed gentlemen may behold, with little 
concern, a plan adopted by the exiſting power, 
for the depreſſion and robbery of the church, 
and they may rejoice in the hope of a part of 
the ſpoil falling into their own hands. Perſons, 
who have ſuddenly ſtarted into opulence, may 
look with an envious eye upon the prerogatives 
of titled proprietors, and the ſuperior deference 
paid to the deſcendants of ancient families, 
| whole rents are inferior to theirs; and the ma- 
levolent paſſions may be gratified by the abro- 
gation of the dignity;: and the confiſcation- of 
the fortunes of their rivals, not perceiving it; to 
be the harbinger of their own deſtruction, The 
farmer conſiders the ruin of the landlord as a 
riddance from a burden, and while no demand 
is made upon him for rent, he applauds the wiſ- 
dom and benevolence of thoſe who have 'feized: 
N K | the 
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the helm of power. The merchant is harden- 
ed to the ealamities of a clafs, whoſe depreſſion 


Has, in the firſt inſtance, contributed to his own 
elevation and conſequence in the ſtate. But 
mark the ſequel: The ſucceſs of rapacionſneſs 
increaſes its appetite, and ſtimulates its impetuo- 
fity. Having rioted in the ſpoils of the church, 
it muſt devote new materials for its gratifica- 
tion, by confiſeating the eftates of the ariſto- 
erates. Rapine, which ſet out under the pro- 
text of expediency, next ſhelters itſelf under 
the ſanctien of law; rank and property are 
made ſtate crimes ; nor is it poſſible that it can 
ſtop here. Subvetſion of property, and the un- 
certainty in which it is held, has brought on a 
ſtagnation of labour and trade, and reduced the 
multitude to beggary, as effectually as if the 
Government had grinded them with taxes, or 
ſeited their property by arbitrary violence, 
Neceſſity knows no law; the hungry muſt be 
fed, the naked clothed; property muſt be 
condemned wherever it can be found; the 
merchant muſt render an inventory of his 
gdods ; the farmer muſt meaſure oat his corn; 
and they muſt rot in chains if they do it not 
with fidelity ; nay, perhaps, if they fall ſhort 
1 the a of tho greedy iter. 
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Thus every ſpecies of property is at length ab- 


ſorbed in one chaos of oppreſſion and plunder. 
A fire breaks out in the palace, adjacent to a 
great city; the people, from a diſlike to the 
royal inhabitant, decline giving the aſſiſtance, 


have extinguiſhed it; it next ſpreads to the 
contiguous apartments of the courtiers, which 
have been prepared for deſtruction by com- 
buſtibles thrown into them by perfidious ſer- 
vants and dependants. The multitude thus far 
is well pleaſed with the ſpectacle of deſolation; 
but now, behold, the breeze, ſuddenly ſpring» 

ing up, bas wafted the flames to the neigh. 
bouring village; the violence of the confla» 
gration defies all the efforts of the intereſted 
proprietor ; and the tranſient gleam of malig- 
nant joy, excited by the aſhes of the Royal 
and ariſtocratic ſtructures, is ſucceeded by loud 
lamentations over univerſal wreck and devaſta- 


tion, 


But though, from the waſte of property, in- 
troduced by the convulſions of Government, 
the generality may be ruined, yet thole, who 
had nothing to loſe, can be made no worſe; 
and, like the plunderers at a conflagration, 
may 


there would be a neceflity for adopt ing the ſame ſeverity to- 
wards them, by alienating their property to the public uſe, 


. and levellin them with the people. 
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may abſtract a part of the goods, which they 


have carried off, under the kind pretext of ſa- 
ving them for their owners. It is admitted, 
that the needy and deſperate may be, and are 


the only perſons who can profit by the convul- 


ſions of a ſtate ; but ſtill, when it is conſidered 


how uncertain the ſucceſs of any one indivi- 
dual muſt be in the general ſcramble which at- 
tends the diſſolution of Government, bow much 


the value of property is depreciated, and how 
precarious its tenure in a ſtate of turbulence and 


anarchy, and how ſmall the chance which a ſin- 


gle perſon has of being rendered either richer 


or happier by the change; it will be agreed, 


that nothing but extreme depravity of heart 
can account for any villain, of moderate under- 
ſtanding, being ſo infatuated and deſperate, as 
to wiſh for a Revolution, For to reſume once 


more the ſimile I have already introduced: Like 
perſons who go about pilfering during the rage 


of the conflagration, they incur the various 
riſks of being detected and thrown into the 


flames, or of having their booty raviſhed out of 


their hands by the ſuperior ſtrength of their fel- 
low-labourers in iniquity. 

There ſtill remains another claſs of men, not- 
comprehended in any of the above deſcriptions, 


who are deſtitute of oſtenſible property, but poſ- 


ſeſling intellectual talents, which either they 
themſelves 


„ 
themſelves eſtimate too highly, or the world in 
general too low, they are piqued becauſe they 
have not met with notice and rewards due to 
their merits. Such perſons, too much alive to 
a ſelfiſh ſenſibility, and not enough reſtrained by 
ſteady principles of virtue, fondly flatter them- 
ſelves, that they will be the firſt conſulted upon 
the plan of regenerating Government; and there- 
fore that its diſſolution will prove the harveſt 
of their talents, and equally promote their fame 
and their intereſt. Deceived in over. rating their 
capacity for practical politics, they are ſtill 
more ſo, in expecting truſt and pre- eminence 
in a juncture of national diſtraction, and under 
the predominance of anarchy. The circumſtan- 
ces, attendant upon a Revolution, operate to 
the depreſſion and injury of literary men, more 
than any other profeſſional body. The din of 
war, the conflict of factions, the ardour of 
political conteſts, are but little favourable ei- 
ther to the compoſition or peruſal of literary 
works. A knowledge of living men and cha- 


racters, from which literary men have been de- 


barred by ſolitude and ftudy, are of more avail 
at this juncture, than the whole compaſs of 
ſcience, and the moſt profound philoſophy. 
The conſciouſneſs of intellectual ſuperiority, an 
over-weening attachment to their own opi- 
nions; the ſternneſs and inflexibility of their 

| manners; 
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manners; their blunt contempt for ignorance. 


and abſurdity, render their preſence irk- 
ſome and diſguſting to the illiterate, upſtart ſe- 


nators, with whom they are aſſociated. In the 


progreſſion of tumultuary power, every ſpecies 


ol ſuperiority is, firſt undervalued, next hated, 


at length perſecuted, and the productions of art 
and genius treated with the ſame Gothic barba- 
rity, which has wrecked its vengeance upon ge- 
nealogical. trees, the charters of the nobility, 
and the images of the ſaints. But ſuppoſing it 
true, that, in the firſt inſtance, a Revolution muſt 
certainly prove fatal to the poſſeſſors of property, 
and alſo diſappoint the expectations of thoſe 
who have concurred in it with a view to melio- 
rate their own fortunes, or thoſe of their aflo- 
ciates ; yet might it not be ſubſervient to the in- 
troduction of ſuch an improved ſyſtem of go- 
vernment, as ſhall at length outweigh paſt cala- 
mities, and contribute to the more extenſive 
and permanent happineſs of mankind. There 
is certainly more diſintereſtedneſs than wiſdom 
in the hypotheſis : For put the caſe, that any 
nation or community really had it in its power, 
deliberately, freely, and without interruption or 
diſturbance, to deviſe and fix its own govern- 
ment ; yet to thole perſons, who are beſt ac- 
quainted with the extent of human capacity, 


and the hiſtory of mankind, it muſt ſtill appear 
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2 very doubtful point, whether ſuch a eommu- 


nity was likely to chuſe with wiſdom, or to at- 
tain a more happy political condition, than thoſe 
who traced the rudiments of their conſtitution 
to ages totally ignorant of political ſcience; or 
to accidents and emergencies which excluded 
the interpofition of counſel and deliberation: 
Thus, I ſay, it may appear to perſons acquaints 
ed moſt intimately with human nature, becauſe 
they will perceive ſtrong reaſons for ſuſpe&. 


ing, whether human capacity, with every advan- 


tage of original acuteneſs and acquired improve. 
ment, be adequate to the formation of ſuch a 
ſyſtem of government as can be reduced to 
practice, and which will afterwards ſuperſede 
alterations or improvement. It would - ſeem to 
be the intention of Providence, if we are war- 
ranted to deduce its intention from general hi- 
ſtory, and from experiments approaching, in a- 
ny degree, to the caſe ſuppoſed, that civil go- 
vernment, like an indigenous plant, ſhould: 
ſpring up without plantation or culture, and 
grow to mature vigour, under the ' ſeaſon of 
propitious accidents, diſcerned and improved 
by the wiſdom of the patriot ; that even its fruit- 
leſs exuberances ſhould be lopt off with a cautious 


and ſparing hand, left fancy be indulged and 


beauty promoted, at the expence of firmneſs 


and utility; and, in ſhort, that every imptove- 
ment 
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ment ſhould be ſuggeſted by calm experience, 


rather than by the dictates of preſumptuous 
ſpeculation, and a headſtrong, and fantaſtic pa- 


triotiſm. The deciſion of this queſtion, how- 
ever, can be of little importance, becauſe man- 
kind never were in a fituation altogether free 


from the bias of prejudice and party; and 
more eſpecially, during the ferment and agita- 


tion occaſioned by great political convulſions. 
In ſuch a crifis, the formation and ſettlement 
ef the government muſt be left to the few lead- 


ing demagogues, who owe their ſtation, not to 


their wiſdom or their virtue, but to their auda- 


_ eity; their hypocriſy, their violence, their popu- 


lar eloquence, their unaccountable good for- 
tune; or to thoſe military commanders who, 


by their ſucceſs, either gain the affections, or 


overawe the fears of the people. Under the di- 
rection of ſuch men, the ſole object of every poli- 
tical regulation, however varniſhed with the forms 
and pretexts of patriotiſm, will be the ſecurity and 


extenſion of their own power. © In all ages, and in 


every country, the ſubverſion of the ancient 
government, and the violent ſtruggles of the 


people, have terminated in deſpotiſm, whe- 


ther it has been centered in one perſon, or 
4 lodged in many hands “.“ 


Swift. 
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But, ſuppoſe that the government of this' 
country were once overturned, is there: any 
perſon, acquainted with the ſtate of Europe, or 
with the intereſts and diſpoſitions of perſons of 
leading influence at home, who can ſeriouſly be- 
lieve, that the reſettlement of it would 'be left 
to the independent ſuffrages of the people, or to 
the advice of able and diſintereſted patriots. 
Nay, from the fraternizing ſyſtem of the 
French Convention, and the multitudes of man- 
kind, at its diſpoſal, whoſe neceſſities and habits 
muſt render them dangerous in their own 
country; and from the temper of thoſe deſpe- 
rate men at home, who are ſmitten with the 
admiration of French liberty, is it not natural 
to conclude, that the latter would find, in the 
former, a reinforcement of coadjutors, ſufficient 
to overpower the defenders of the conſtitution ? 
But would the defenders of the conſtitution, or 
the eſtabliſhed powers, would they, inſtructed 
by the events which have lately happened and 
the example of their adverſaries, decline the aid 
of foreign powers, who have an equal intereſt 
in controuling the extenſion of French uſurpa- 
tion? Whichever of theſe happen to conquer, 
after a plentiful profuſion of Britiſh blood, 
would become the arbiters, and perhaps, for 
centuries, the mercenary guardians of the con- 
ſtitution; how diſmal the proſpect in either 

1 alternative? 
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alternative? Is there a true friend to liberty. 
who does not think with horror of her being 
expoſed to aſſaſſination by profane, blood- thirſty 
anarchiſts; or deformed and mangled by the 
rude hands of deſpotic auxiliaries? Ere that 
day approach, it will be the devout wiſh of eve- 
ry genuine patriot, that the grave may cover 
him from beholding the diſgrace and ſorrow of 
bis beloved country. 

But are there no grievances in our preſent 
condition? How are they to be removed? Is re- 
fiſtance in no caſe whateyer to be allowed; or 
what are thoſe circumſtances, which render it 
neceſſary and lawful ; and unite patriotiſm with 
morality and benevolence? | 

There is no government fo perfect as to ex- 
clude the poſſibility of improvement, or to ſu- 
perſede the neceſſity of change and reforma- 
tion.“ Adhering to the united counſels of re- 
ligion, humanity, and prudence, the exertions of 
good citizens, for the redreſs of particular 
grieyances, will be regulated by a joint reſpect 
to their magnitude, and the ſafety and proba- 
ble efficiency of the means employed for the 
removal of them. Violent wrongs require vio- 
lent remedies, and perhaps do not admit of a 
deliberate eftimation of the - probable effects of 
reſorting to ſuch remedies. Happy however 
are they, whole intereſt and duty concur in di- 

recling 


| E 
recting their wiſhes and exertions to the preſer- 
vation of the ſtate and condition, in Which they 
are already placed. Let all the complaints a- 
gainſt the conſtitution, and the adminiftration 
of goverament, be fairly ſtated. Let nothing 
be ſuppreſſed, nothing put down in malice. Is 
there any one of them, are all of them in the 
group, of ſuch a magnitude, as to juſtify the 
deſperate remedy of reſorting to a revolution, or 
change in the government? But when it is con- 
ſidered, that, after all, the event muſt be un- 
certain, and moſt probably productive of an in- 
creaſe of evil; is there any perſon, who regards 
the dictates of humanity or prudence, that 
could indulge in his heart even a wiſh for ſuch 
an experiment ? | 
A very different opinion will be entertained 
by every perſon of penetration and candour, 
concerning the wiſdom and morality of perſons, 
who act againſt government, defenfively, and 
thoſe who act offenſively ; and the neglecting to 
attend to this important diſtinction has been 
the cauſe of involving, indiſcriminately, in the 
ſame cenſure, or the ſame praiſe, all the op- 
poſers of government, however different their 
ſituations, and the motives of their conduct. 
When the rights of any individual, or cor- 
porate body, defined by explicit ſtatute, 
or acquired by preſcriptive poſſeſſion, are 
invaded 
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inraded by the arm of power; the indivk 
dual 'or the ſociety, that ſubmitted tamely, 
or- that did not employ every exertion 
for maintaining or recovering their eſtabliſhed, 
indiſputable, habitual rights, would be charge- 
able not only with puſillanimity, but treachery 
tothe community at large. But, if any indi- 
vidual, or body of men, ſhall complain, that the 
immunities they enjoy, though the ſame, or more 
ample than their predeceſſors in the ſame rank 
and circumſtances enjoyed, are not fufficient ; it 


they (hall complain, that their ſhare of the repre- 


ſentation, or of election, or of the adminiſtration 
of government, is not in proportion to their pro- 
perty, talents, intereſt ; and if the violent enforce- 
ment of theſe demands be admitted as lawful and 
juſtifiable, it is evident, that neither the people, 
however happy their condition, nor the govern- 
ment, however excellent its form, could ever 


be at reſt. Such demands may be ſometimes 


founded in reaſon and juſtice, and the 
grant of them might contribute to the benefit 
of the univerſal body; but, in other caſes, they 
may be factious, abſurd, deſtructive to the con- 
ſtitution, and ruinous to the people themſelves. 
What then is to be done? Let them be ſubmit- 
ted to the deliberate diſcuſſion of the Legiſla- 
ture. If the Legiſlature be dilatory and reluc- 
tant in complying with them, it affords pre- 
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ſumptive grounds for ſuſpecting, that they may 
poſſibly be ine xpedient or hurtful, or at leaſt, 
not of the conſequence that the authors of them 
have imagined. This conſtruction is no more 
than « piece of due reſpect to the exiſting au- 
thority of the Legiſlature. Let them be recon- 
ſidered, and, if the idea of their importance and 
utility remains unchangeable, the preſs is open; 
let them be ſubmitted to the judgement of the 
public, I mean that part of the public, that is 
really capable of judging ; but, in no caſe what- 
ever, ought force to be called in to ſecond ar- 
gument; becauſe it will next be called in to 
filence and overpower it. While we live in an 
age of light and candour, and while the gene- 
ral opinion of men of knowledge has ſuch 
weight with the Legiſlature, and the Legiſla- 
ture itſelf a common intereſt with the people, 
and ample proviſional authority for adjuſting 
public meaſures to the juncturè of circumſtan- 
ſtances and the prejudices of the times, our caſe 
can never be a deſperate one; and there is 
even encouragement to hope, that every ſolid, 
practicable improvement will, though perhaps 
not {o quickly as we could wiſh, be adopted and 
interwoven into the conſtitution. 

I ſhall conclude this treatiſe with a few pro- 
poſitions, founded on fact and reaſon, and 
which, in our preſent ſituation, will, I hope, 
have 
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bave an influence upon the ſentiments and 
conduct of thoſe, who are well affected to the 
conſtitution, and anxious for preſerving the 
peace of the country. | 
I. There are imperfections in every conſtitu- 


tion of government: our own cannot be free 


from them; and abuſes and corruptions have 
undoubtedly crept into the executive depart- 
ment, which, every man, who is not ſervilely de- 
voted to the court and the miniſters, muſt ac- 
knowledge, and earneſtly wiſh to have re- 
formed. 

II. Neither the imperfections of our conſtitu- 
tion, nor the abuſes of our government, are ſo 
many, or ſo great, as has been repreſented of 
late, ſometimes by men of knowledge and prin- 
ciple; but, more frequently, by perſons who, 
from diſappointment, pique, or a ſpirit of 
change, are | unfriendly to government, or, 
from weakneſs and credulity, unreaſonably pre- 
judiced againſt it; and, perhaps, malignity 16- 
{elf cannot produce a ſingle example of our 
preſent Sovereign's having diſcovered any wiſh 
or inclination to ſtretch prerogative, or in— 
croach upon the right of his ſubjeQs. f 

III. There are peculiar reaſons, ariſing from 
the contuſion of affairs abroad, and the tempers 
of men at home, which will render every true 
friend to uberty and virtue more reſerved and 

delicate 
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delicate than he would have been, at any for- 
mer time, either in ſtating public grievances, or 
cenſuring miniſters, or urging very proper a- 
mendments with too much zeal and importuni- 
ty. Every faithful ſubject will act with the 
ſame tenderneſs towards the government, that 
a good hearted man would do towards his 
friend, diſtreſſed by any interruption of his 
_ proſperity, or by ill treatment from his neigh. 
bours. If I believed, that the eftate of my 
banker was ſuſlicient for the diſcharge of all his 


debts; and that his intentions were honour- - 


able, and his conduct in_general diſcreet; I 
would not call in the money I have lent him, 
nor puſh him for payment of a trifling ſum, 
when his circumſtances have fallen under 
ſuſpicion, and all his creditors are running 
upon him. I would not upbraid a parent for 
his paſt imprudence, in the preſence of an un- 
grateful child ; though that ingratitude might 
be owing, in part, to the parent's imprudence. 
IV. The ſame feelings, which excite ſuch 
abhorrence againſt the cruelties of the French, 
and a tenderneſs and reſpect for our own go- 
vernment, will lead all, who are under their in- 
fluence, to with for the benign interpoſition of 
the Legiſlature, in thoſe caſes which come 
home to their hearts. Ihe abolition of the 


flave trade is an object of ſuch importance, and 


ſa 
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ſo deeply intereſting to perſons of ſenſibility, 


that other objects of reform vaniſh into nothing 


when they come into competition with it. For 


this, many of the belt friends of government 


would almoſt be willing to compound; and, if 
it could be obtained, would ſay with Simeon of 
old, Lord, now lettett thou thy ſervant depart 
« in peace, for mine eyes have ſeen thy al. 
% vation *.“ | 

V. Improvements of the conſtitution, which 
appear the moſt important, ought ſtill to be in- 
troduced with caution and deliberation, © Great 
changes may be made in a government, and 


« yet the form of it may continue, and tlie ba- | 


„ lance be held; but large intervals of time 
« muſt paſs between every ſuch innovation, 
enough to melt down and make it of a piece 
with the conſtitution f.“ “ It is proper alſo 
not to try new experiments in the political 
„ body, unleſs the danger be urgent, and the 
„utility evident; and great careought to be ta- 
he | ken 
Many of the perſons, who are partial to the French, and 
moſt violent for a reform at home, treated the abolition of 


the flave trade, a few years ago, with unfeeling contempt. 
Let us ſeparate from theſe men : It is impoſſible, that our 


pure cauſ- can derive either advantage or honour from their 


ſupport. Our own characters mult be expoſed to danger from 
aſſociating with men of violence. Male no friendſhip with an 
angry man; and <ith a furious man thou ſhalt not go ; left thou 


larn lis ways, and get a ſnare to thy ſoul, 


t Swift. 
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„ keh, that the deſire of reformation may oc- | 


caſjon the change, and not the deſire of the 
change plead for the reformation. Let us 


+ ſtand upon the old paths, and ſee and aſk for 


„the good way and walk therein. Thoſe 
« are the moſt dangerous diſcontents where the 
«+ fear is greater than the feeling. For feeling 
has bounds, but fear mas none.“ 


VI. It is a maxim founded in the nature of 


man, and confirmed by the experience of ages, 


that, without religion, or the fear and acknow- 
ledgement of deity, no civil government can be 


maintained and ſupported; and to this maxim 
it may be added, that the principles of the 
Chriſtian religion, rooted in the hearts of a peo- 
ple, muſt ever be the firmeſt bond for upholding 


the authority of the magiſtrate, and preſerving the 
peace of ſociety. By the followers of the Prince 
of peace, the moſt ſpecious plans of improvement 
will never be purſued, at the hazard of involving 


their fellow citizens in ſtrife and blood. 

The friends of Chriſtianity have of late been 
both pleaſed and ſurpriſed to find, that the groſs 
impiety and blaſphemy of the French have given 
offence to many at home, whom they did not 


know to be irritable upon the point of religion. 


The reſpect ſome perſons have now profeſſed for it, 
has been hitherto ſo ſhy and reſerved, as to eſcape 
the notice of thoſe to whom their general ſen- 

M timents 
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timents and conduct have been open and famt-' 
liar. Though they never have been knoyn to 
infinuate any thing againſt Chriſtianity, yet 
they have declined the giving their countenance 
to thoſe inſtitutions, which, not only its vulgar, 
but its enlightened friends conſider as 3 
to a Chriſtian profeſfion. 

It is not, becauſe they conſider the . of 
religion to be confined merely to perſens of 
low birth and narrow education. It is not, be- 
cauſe men, who are ſecretly convicted of the 


omiſſion of important duties, or of the practice 


of particular vices, have ſtill preſcribed to them 
ſelves certain boundaries of tranſgeeffion, and 
therefore think they do well to be angry with 
thoſe who go beyond them. It is becauſe they 
have not been enougli attentive to the connee- 
tion between focial and perſonal religion, and 
the indifpenſible importance of public ordinan- 
ces, namely, the ſanctifying the Sabbath, at- 
tending public worſhip, remembering the death 
o Chtiſt, for the maintaining the credit and in- 
fluence of Chriſtianity in the world: it is be- 
cauſe they have not been impreſſed with a juſt 
tenſe of their own conſequence, and the power- 
ful influence of their example in moulding the 
feutiments and manners of the people. 

A regard to their own intereſt, it is to be hoped, 


a 
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a ſenſe of propriety, and more exalted motives, 
have hitherto failed to produce in the conduct 
of the perſons to whom theſe obſervations refer. 
The neglecting of the ordinances: of religion, 
which is naturally imputed to an indifference . 
for it, muſt, in every view, behurtful to thoſe who 55 


are placed in the higher ranks of life. If their 
vaſſals or dependants ſtill retain an attachment 
to religion, their neglect or contempt for it ap- 


pears ſuch a hlot, or defictency of character, as 


undermines all reſpect for it, and counteracts 
the influence of their exam ple, when it is other- 
wie pure and unexceptionable. They ate juſt« 
ly ſevere in cenſuring perfons below them, wha 
deviate from truth, ſobriety, and honeſty : Now, 
they ought to conſider, that the people, having; 
been taught to eſtimate the public duties of re- 
ligion as equally indiſpenſible with thoſe which 


are purely moral, unavoidably, in their turn, 


think ill of their ſuperiors for neglecting the 


former; and fall from that eſteem and deference 


which contributes to the dignity and influence 


of individuals, and the general good order of 
foctety. This, however, is the moſt harmleſs ef- 


fect ariſing from the irreligion, or at leaſt from 


the abſence of any profeſſion of it in men of 


great fortune and ſtation. Their example filent- 


ly and inſenſibly works upon the people them- 
felves. The prejudices of better times, and 
| | : the 


P 
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the remembrance of the exemplary decency of 
the parent, may fortify their aged dependants 
againſt any impreſſion being made upon them 
by the levity and irreligion of the ſucceſſor. 
But the young and riſing generation, taking 
the model and faſhion. of their manners from 
their ſuperiors to whom they have been aceuſto- 
med to look up, as more enliglitened and hap- 
py than themſelves, will gradually recede from 
the ſtrictneſs of their fathers, and relinquiſh the 
ſound principles they received from them; The 
tenants and ſervants will ſoon become as fa- 
ſhionable as their landlords and maſters, in 
me wing aconteimmpt for the ordinances of religion. 
When public worſhip comes to be generally 
abandoned; when the Sabbath ſhall no longer 
be diſtinguiſhed: from any other day of the 
week; when perſons of every ſtation fly from 
opportunities of teſtify ing their reſpect to the 
memory of the beſt Benefactor of mankind, a 
devoted people will be prepared to receive the 
abolition of every form of religion, not only 
with tame ſubmiſſion, but with cordial. up-" 
Fett ; 

If the life ho BEN of godlineſs had not 
been almoſt univerſally extinguiſhed i in France, 
a convention of atheiſts would not have dared to 
ſanction their execrable principles with the au- 
thority of law. | 


Since 


( 


Site the laſt Theet of this Treatiſe has. been 
ſenit to the preſs, we have received the follow- - 
ing authentic intelligence, relative to the pro- 
ceedings in Paris with reſpect to religion. 

At the ſitting on the 5th of December, a let- 
ter was read, amidſt the applauſe of the galle- 
ties, written by Colombeau, who mentions, 
That at Nancy every kind of religious worſhip 
is aboliſhed ; that every object which could re- 
cal religion to the imagination was deſtroyed, 
and that all the churches were ſhut. 

Danton addreſſed the. following diſcourſe to 
the French Legiſlators: Every Mediator be- 
tween man and the Divinity is perfect quackery; 
all revealed religion is a human invention, in 
its principle it is impoſture, and, in its effects, a 
ſeries of ſuperſtition, &c, &c. &c.“ | 

There has been tranſmitted to a gentleman 
in this place, an account of an act of profane- 
neſs, and contempt of the Author N Chriſtia- 
nity, lately committed by the people in Paris; 
the circumſtances of which ſo much exceed eve- 
thing outrageous and blaſphemous that has 
yet happened even there, that the horror with 
which they have impreſſed my own mind, pre- 
vents me from tranſcribing them, or communi- 
cating them to the public. | 
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